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AESTEACT 

Neil postman's article, "The Politics of Reading," 
reprinted here from th.e May 1970 "Harvard Educational Review," is the 
core of this book. Eight persons involved In various ways in the 
communications field (Claudia Converse, Ralph Staiger, William 
Jenkins, Robert E. Beck, John Donovan, Frank Smith, Lee Deighton, and 
Robert F. Hogan) reply to Postman's thesia that print madia is 
becoming obsolete and reactionary and that, hence, we should not be 
so insistent on teaching everyone to read. In addition. Postman asks^ 
"What IS reading good for?" and each respondent addresses himself to 
this question as well. The book ends with a reply by Postman. 
Directed to the entire reading profession, the book is designed to 
provoke discussion rather than to provide definitive answers to 
difficult and controversial questions, (TO) 
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Foreword 

William' K. Durr 



There arc many procedures in our soclcLy which wc 
follow jjriinnrily bccnusc ihey arc part of our Kocial mores, 
Tliese cKtcnd from eaiing our mcnls with accepted uten^ 
mis lo supporiing or rcjcriiiig iniernruional poliiical sys^ 
lenis because of our guvcrnnieni's Htnnce for or ngninHl 
i.hoHc .systems. 

Are we guihy of the mim uncritical accepLancc in 
cchirniion? Like the mountain cHnihcr who srrdcH pcnks 
only because ihey arc ilicre, do we sometimes tench skills 
and subjecib only because they are there? Ah responsible 
etlucaiorH, we cnn neither u*afh subjects because they arc 
iraditionrd in our schools nor deal with ccriain curricular 
areas only bernuse our cunsiituencies support them. \Vc 
have leadcrj^hip responsibilities wliirh will not allow us 
the lUNin-y of such mental iiulolencc. 

These responsibilities exiciul to sound rensons for in- 
struction iii reading. It is not taught only because there 
arc priiucd materials to read or Ijecause it has been an 
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nccepted part of the sclioors ])mgnini for iHinclmii. of 
years. Neither in it tnuglu in prevent rritirnl nnalVMA mul 
ciiniige in our Hocial sinictiirc. 

Why do wc tcadi reading when niore and niorc clcr^ 
tronic media of (omniiniif ntfon mc hc<aniing nvaihd)lc 
to us? h it bccmisc Qnch person should hnve' a right to 
derive his own interprefation of litenny works through 
a niorc personal interaciion with the author's printed 
thouglitji rather than through a middleman'*? inicrpreta^ 
tion brought to us electronically? h it because each pep 
son shoiild have n riglit to savor and analyse the beauty 
and power of printed language at his own incUvidual pace 
ratlier than at a nuichiiie dictated pare? Is it because, even 
in the days of electronic miracles, the rcsponsibililies of 
citizenship cannot be fully met without the ability to dis^ 
sect the efTorts of tliose who would in.nuence our thoughts 
tlirough the printed word? 

Today's teacher of rending knous that our goals nuist 
include sound reading abilities-labilities to find pleasure 
and to grow as hunmn beings through reading, to go bc= 
yond literal understanding to critical analysis of the print 
which bondjards m. 

This book should help each of us dn^nk through our 
goals for reading instruction. Do we know why we teach 
reading? And, of equal importance, can wc defend our 
reasons against those who contend that much of our cfTort 
is wasted and imply that our niotivation* in fact, might 
be sinister? 

We are indebted to Neil Postman for atimulating us 
to examine the issue of whether reading instruction is justi- 
fied and to the otlicr coutribiUors, who prcvoke us to tliink 
on the points and rounterpointK deuling with the issue. 

This is the first of a group of publications to be put 
out iinder the joint efTorts of die internationrd Reading 
Association and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills. We hope you find the ones to fol- 
low as provoLative as this volume. 
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At a time when everytliing about educrition is being 
analyzed or iissailed, it is inDvitablc ihnt the question 
h rending goou for?'' slioidd be asked, Willinm 
Powell, Dean of Education, University of EviinsviHe 
(Indinna) , a member of the Advistjry Hoard of the ERIC 
Clenringhousc on Rending and Comniunication Skills, first 
siiggesicd dial ERIC/RCS might explore this question. 
The refit of the Advisory Board connnTcd, ERIO/RCS, 
atfing 11)5(111 the suggestion, itivited leaders in prnfessional 
Drgnnii^niions, reading spec ialists, a teacher, and n pablisher 
to react to Neil Postninii'^ Hanuird Educatmnii Ravirw 
lUiiele, 'niic Politics of Reading/' in which the question 
at issue h forcefully asked, The reactions nie printed here 
idong with n rcbuitnl by Pastman, who rend die nianu- 
scripts before the document went to press. 

Having given Neil Postman his turn at rebuttal and 
clarification,, it would seem that the fair and logical 
thing to do would be to extend the same courtesy to 
Messrs. Hogan, Smith, Jenkins, Beck, lieighton, Donovan, 
and Staigcr aiid Ms. Converse. And then, of course, Post- 
man should have a chance to clear up misunderstandings 
of his rebuttah And so on, in infinite regress, until from 
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K ''The Politics of Rencling: Poini-Counterpoint" would 
grow nn ccUncc nuuloijig Borgcs* fantnslicnl jibraiy, Biii 
thar will noi do at alK \Vc will leave ihe dispuLants to 
rominue ilicir clebaic— and an import nni niic ii in— at 
conference^?, in journals, and in books ol Uieir owu^ 

The lenciiing of reading is a highly conipleN enterprise 
which is lIic concern not only of adniinijiirninrs, teachers* 
and parentfi but also of bu^inesHnien and poliiician^, 
Reading, in fart, is ahnnst synfUUinouN \viih fnrnKil etlura- 
tioUj especially in the elementary scIiooISp If this book can 
provoke its rcndcrH into doing some hiinl thinking aisoui 
juRr \%hat schools are up to when they teaching reading, 
it will have served its purpose. 

This work is directed to ihe entire profes!iion=classfOom 
teadier, college student, language hrliolar— to all those 
dealing with the leaching of rending, \Vc direct it lo all 
who love Winnie the Poohf tu iho*^e w^ho cnjuy Pooh 
being reaLl lo \chilc he gvo^\'S thin iifier wedging hiniHclf 
in ihe doorway because he had srulled hiniscdf \\'iih 
"hunmrv/' It is directed to the film advocnie and to all 
who have ceased writing letters and instead send n caHHeiie 
tape. It is direciecl lo die nicdia spccialisi, who is in^ 
dispensable in the cducafional priJgrams of our schools. 
Parents, school board members, aufl iGgislators need to 
conccin. theirisclves with the "politics of rcacling" l)y enicr= 
ing into ihc discnssions and becoming aware of the trends. 
It h directed to those of us who with ChrisLophcr Robin 
sittiiig on the middle stair say, **When I am here, Pm 
lieitlicr up nor down." 

A publication such as tliis is not, of coinse, going to 
esinblish definitively what reading is good for, but it should 
provoke discussion. 
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The Politics of Reading 



Neil Postman 



Trnrhen of reaciing comprijic a most sinister political 
group, Aviiosc continucti praHcncc and nrength are more 
a cause for nlnrni tlinn cclebriition, I ofrer ihk thouglu 
as a (lcren>,il)lc jiroposiiioin nil ilie more worthy of con^ 
sideniticni benniKC so few people will lake it scriotisly. 

My aiguiiicnt rcsu on a finKlamehtal nnd, I think, 
unassnilahle ns>iuniption nhout edticntion: namely^ that all 
Celtic ational pruciiccs nre profountlly political in the 
.sense thai they are desigricd to pradiicc one sort of luininn 
bciti^ railicr than anoilicr-^which i^ to say, an odiicatioiiiil 
sysieni nhvavH protceds from some model of what a lumian 
l)eing nuirfit to be like. Jn the broade^^L sense, a politicil 
ulcology a conglonicratc of systems for promoting certain 

Nell Pasiman is n Pwfemr o/ Merlin Ecology at New York 
l-niinjrsily. 
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Lehigh Univorsiiy Reading Conference, January 24, 1970. 



niofics of ihinking nnd behavior. And there is no systcni 
I cim think of thnt rnore clircctly tries to do this than ilic 
Hthnols. There is not one thing that h done to, for, with, 
or agninst n student in sthool that is not rooted in a polit^ 
ical bins, ideology, or notion^ This inrhulcs everyLhing 
from the nrrangcnient of scats in a cln^^rooni, to the rituals 
practiced in the lUiditoriuni, to the textbooks UFcd in les- 
mm, to the dress reqiured of both teachers ami students, to 
ilic tcst!^ given, to the subjects that arc tnught. and, most 
cniphatically. to the intellectual skills that ore pronioted. 
And whnt is nilletl reading, it seems to mc, just about heads 
the list. For to ieach reading, or even to proniotc vigor- 
ously the teaching of reading, i.s to take a definite politicnl 
position on. ho^v peojile shonld behave and on what tliey 
onght to value. Nous tcnchcrs, I have found, respond 
in one of three ways to sticb an as.^ertion. Some of them 
deny it. Some of tlicm concede it but without guilt or 
defensiveness of any kincL And some of thci^lon't know 
what it menns, I want to address myself to thf latter, bc= 
cauje in responding to them I can include all the argu- 
ments I wonhl \m in dealing with the others. 

In asserting tliat the teaching of reading is essentially 
a political enterprisej the most obvious question I am 
asking is, "What is rending good for?*' When I ask thi5 
question of reading teachers, I am supplied with a mch 
range of ansu-crs. Those who take the low ground will 
usually say that skill in rending is necessary in order for 
a yoiujgster to do well in schook The elementary teacher 
is preparing the youngster for die jiniior high teacher, 
who prepares him for the senior high teadien who, in 
turn* prepares him for the college teacher, and so on. 
Nows this answer is true but hardly satisfactory. In fact, 
it amounts to a cle^cription of the rules of the scliool game 
but says nothing about the purpose of these rulcs^ S0| 
when tcacliers are pushed a little further, they some- 
times answer that die school system^ at all levels^ mnkei 
reading skill a precondition to success because inilcss one 
can read well, he is denied access to gainful and interest- 
ing employment as an nduU. This answer raises at least 
a hairdozen politicnl questions, the most interesting 
of which is whether or not one's childhood education 



ought to be concerned with one's fiuufe eniploynieni. I 
ani nwnrc thnt most people take it ns nxioniatic tlmt ilic 
scliooling process slioulel prepare yontli for a tranquil 
entry into nur economy, but this is a political view that 
I think clcscrvcs .sonie rhnllcngG, For instance, ^vheii one 
considers that ihc second niost conmion cause of clcntli 
among adolescents in the U.S. is suicide, or that inorc 
people are liospi taliped for mentnl illness tlian nil other 
illncs.ses conibincd, or that one out o£ every twenty- two 
murders in the United States is committed by a parent 
against his own chikL or that more than half of all high 
school students have already taken h a bit-^ formings lial- 
lucinogenir, or potentially addictive narcotics, or that 
by the end of this year, there will be more than one mih 
lion school drop=outs nrouncL one can easily prepare a 
case \du'ch insists that tlic schooling process be designed 
for purposes other dmn vocational trnining. If it is legit- 
imate nt nil for schools to claim a concern for the adrdt 
life of stndentR. then why not pervasive and compulsory 
prograiiiR in nientnl jieahlr sex, or marringc and tlie 
fnnuily? Resides, the ruirnber of jolis that require 'eacling 
skill mtich beyont] \vliaL teacliers call a "fifth grade lever' 
is probably quite snmll and scarcely jusiifies the massive* 
compuhnry, unrclcniing reading progrnms that character- 
i/c most sfliools. 

Rut most reading teachers would probably deny dint 
their major purpose is to prepare students to satisfy far- 
off vocniioiinl requirements. Instend, they would take 
ilic high ground and insist that tlic basic purpose of 
reading instruciion h to opjen the student's mind to the 
wonders aiul riches of the writteri worth to give him nccess 
to great fiction and poetry, to permit him to function 
as an informed citizen, to have him ex peri c nee the 
sheer plcnsure of reading. Now, diis is a satisfactory 
answer indeed, but, In my opinion, it is nlmost totally 
untrue. 

And to the exient that it is truei ft is true in n way 
quite difTerent from anything one nn'ght expect. For 
instance* it is probably true that in a highly coniplex 
society one carmot be governed unless he can read rorms, 
regulations, notices, cntalogues, road signs, and the like. 
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Oiic of the stHndnrcl beliefs aboiii iht^ reading procesH 
is ihnt it is iiioie or less neutral. Reading, the argimicnt 
goes, is just n skilL Wliat people rcncl is their own busi- 
nesH, niul tiic rending icacher incrcly Iiclps to incrcn^e a 
sindent*^ opiioMs, If one wants to reail about America, 
one may read DoToqueville or The Daily Ncw^i if one 
wants to rend literal arc, one may go to Melville or 
Jacqueliiic Susaini, Iii ilicory, this nrgunieni is conipclling. 
In practice, it is pure romantic nonsense. The Nnw York 
Daily News is ihc niosi widely rend ncwspiipcf in Antcrica, 
iNfost of our stndcnts will go lo the grave not liriving rcadj 
nf their own chon^iing, a pai^ngTaph of DcToqueville or 
Thorcau or John Stiinrt IMill or, if you, exclude the 
C^cltysljurg Address, even Aljraham Lincoln, As between 
Jacqueline Su.sann and Hcrnian ^relville— well, the less 
said, the better, To put it blinitlyj among every 100 
sindenis who learn to rent!, my gtiess is that no more than 
one will emjiloy the piocess toward any of the lofty 
goals which arc cuHtomarily held before us. The rest 
will use the process to increase their knowledge of (rivia, 
10 niaintain themselves at a relatively low level of emo^ 
t'onal mnLiiriiy, and to keep themselves siniplisiically 
uninfonncd aboiit the social and political turmoil around 
theni. 

Now% there are teachers who feel that, even if what J 
say is true, the poiin is nonetheless irrelevant. After alL 
they say, the world is not perfect. If people do not have 
enoiigh time to read deeply* if people do not have seii^ 
sibilities refined enough to read great liteniture, if people 
i\o not liave interests broad enough to be stlnudaied by 
the unfamiliar, the fault is not in oin- symbols, but in 
ourselves, But there Is a point of view* that proposes that 
the "fault/' in fact, (has lie in oin^ symbols, Marshall 
McLidian is saying that each mcdiimi of connnunication 
contains a luiitpje melaphysic=thnt cacli iiiediiun makes 
special kinds of claims on our senses, and therefore, on 
our bcbavior. Mclaihun hiniHclf tells us that he is by no 
meaiiK the first person lo have noticed iliis, Socrates 
took a very ilim view* of the written word, on the groiuKls 
that it diminishes tnan's capacity to memorise and that, 
it forces one to follow an argument rather tlian to partlc* 



ipnte in it. He also objectecl to the fact that once some^ 
iliing \m been wriUcn clown, it may cmly coine to ihe 
nuciition^of peiMons for wliom it was not iiuenclecK One 
ran well imngine what Socnucs would think iibout wiie- 
tappiiig nntl oilier elecirojiic hugging clcvicc.^, St, Am- 
brose, a prolific writer and reader, once complained to St. 
Jerome, anoilicr prolific writer and reader, that wliatcvcr 
else it8 virtnes, reading was the most antisocial behavior yet 
devised by man. Other people have niaclc ob?icrvations 
about the elTcrts of romnmnicauons niedia on the psy- 
chology of a cidiiuc, but it Is quile remarkable how Mttle 
has been said about this subjcrr. Most rrilicism of print, 
or any other mediuni, has dealt with the content of 
the medium; and it is only in recent years that we have 
begun to lindcrsiand that each medium, by its very 
struchiM, ninkcs m do things with our bodies, our senses, 
and our minds dint in rlie long run are probably more 
important ilian any other messages comminiicated by 
the medium. 

Now that it is coniing to an end, we are just beginning 
to wonder ahdui ilic powerful binses farced upon us by 
the Age of ihe Printed Word. McLuhan is telling us 
diat print h a '*hot" mediinn, by which he means that it 
induces passivity iind anesthetizes all oiu^ senses except 
the visual. lie is also telling us thnt electronic media, 
like the I.P record and ielcvision, are reordering our 
entire sensnriiun, restoring some of om^ sleeping senses, 
and, in the process, making all of us seek more active 
participation in life. I think McLuhan is wrong in con- 
necting the cames of passivity and activity so directly 
to the structiu'c of media, I find it sufficient to say that 
whenever a new nicdiimi-a new communications tcch- 
nology=cnters a culture, no matlffr what Us stnwlurei it 
gives us a jiew way of experiencing die world, and, con^ 
sequent ly, releases tremendous energies and causes 
people to seek new ways of oi'gani^^ing their institutions, 
When Giuenberg announced tliat he could ninnufacture 
bnok^i, as he piit il, *'withoiit die help of reed, stylus, or 
pen but by wondrouH agreement, proportion, and luu> 
niony of punche?; and types/' he could scnrcely imagiiie 
that he was nboiu to become the most important political 



and social revohiiionriry of tlie Second Milleniuni. And 
yeip tlial is wlint linp|3cnccl Four luinclred and fifLy years 
ago, tlic printed word, far from being a medium that 
induced passivity, generated catarlysinic change. Froni 
the time Mnrtin Lutlicr posted his tliescs in 1517, tlie 
printing press clisscnn'nnied the most rontroversial, inflnni- 
nintory, and wrenching ideas imaginnble. The Protestant 
Refonnrition would probably not have occnrrcd if not 
for the printing press. The development ot !)oUi cap- 
italism and nnlionalisvn were obviously linked to tlie 
printing press. So were new literary formsj such as the 
novel and the essay. So were new conceptions of educa^ 
tion, such ns written examinations. And^ of coin'sej so 
was the concept of scientific rnetliodology, whose ground 
rules were established by Descartes in his Discounc on 
Reason. Kven today in recently illiterate cultures, such 
as Cuba, print is a medium capable of generating intense 
involvement, radicalism, artistic Innovationj and insti- 
tutional upiicaval. Rut in those countries where the 
printed A*ord has been pre-eniinent for over ^jOO years, 
print retains very few of llicse capabilities, Print is not 
dead, it*s just old— and old lerhnologies do not generate 
new patterns of behavior. For us* print is the technology 
of convention. We have acconnnodated oin' senses to it, 
^Vc have routinii^ed and even ritiudi^^cd our responses to 
it. We have devoLed our instiLuiionSi wliich are now 
venerable, to its service. Hy maintaining the printed 
word as tlie kcysloiie of education, we are therefore 
opting for political and rial stasis, 

It is 12(5 years since Professor Morse trnnsnntted a mes- 
sage electronically for the nrsL time in the history of the 
planet. Surely it is not too sooii for educators to give 
serious ihniiglu to the message lie sent: -^^Vhat hath God 
^vTought?" \Va arc very far from knowing the answers 
to that question, but wc do know that electronic media 
have released un])recedcnted energies. It's worth saying 
that the gurus of ihe peace movcmcni^Rob Dylans Pete 
Seegorj Joaii Baez, Phil Oclis, for instance-u'dre knosvn 
to their consiiiuency mostly as voices on LP records, 
It's wonh saying that Vleiiinm, lielng our first icievision 
wari is also die most unpopular war In our history. It's 



wnnli saying i\m. I.yiulon Jolnison was ilie flrsL picsicIcnL 
uvci luivc vm\y\m\ betinisc of a 'Vrcclibiliiy gap." Ji's 
uvjjili ing ;nai it is now coinnioiiphicc for ])OHt'!clevision 
nillcoc^ scplirjijun'r^ to usurp the iHiilioiiiy c)!' college 
picsiclcnis aiul ror yniing parish priests to instruct iheir 
IjislinpH ill tlu! mm of both, man nml GocL And It's also 
wnnli siiyiiig ih ii black ])Cople, after 350 ycni=^ of bontK 
ngc, waiii ibci; frcccloin-now, Poj^hiclcviHion blacks arc, 
iiuloc*{b oiir \r\w }iow gcncratioiu 

Klcrtronir inctlia arc prcdicinbly working to unloose 
ilisriipiivc sodal aiul political iclcns, along with new fornix 
ol scnsibilily iiml expression, Whether ihis being 
ndiicvctl by ibc structure of the inedin, or by tlieir coiv 
rciiL or by Honic ronibinalinn of boih, m cannot be myc. 
Hiii like Ontcnberg's infernal machine of ^150 years ngo, 
ihc elcririt: plug h ciiusiiig all hell to break loose. Afenn^ 
^vliile, ilic stliools arc Htill pusbiiig the old technology, 
antb in fari, pushing it widi almosi hysterical vigor, 
Kvcryoncs going to learn lo read, even if we have to kill 
theni to do it. It is m if the hcIiooIs were the Inst bastion 
of ilie old culture, and if it has to go, why lei's take as 
ninny down with m m we can. 

For insiancc, the schools arc ^till the principnl source 
of die idea ihni literacy is etjunted with intelligence, 
Uniy, the schools even pronioic the idea that spelling h 
related lo intelligence! Of course, if any of this were true, 
reacliiig leachei's would be the sniaric^t people around. 
One clocHu'i hiCiui to be unkind, hni if that indeed is the 
case, no one has noticed it. In any event, it is an outrage 
that children who do not rend well, or at all> are trenied 
as if tlicy arc Hiupicb It is hIho niasochistic, since the nimi^ 
bcr of nonreadcrs will obviously continue to increase 
nnd, thereby, the Hchools will condenni dicinselves, by 
(heir own ilcfiniiion of intelligence, to an increasing 
nunibcr of stupid chiltlrcn. In diis way, we will soon 
hnve remediid rendingoTadiness classes, along with re- 
niedinl clashes for those not yet ready for their reniedial 
reiicling-rcadincss claBBt 

The srhcjcds are also still promoting the idea tliat 
liicracy is the richest source of aesthetic: experience, This, 
in the lace of the fact that kids are spending a billion 



hollnrs a year to i)uv LP records ami see films. The 
srliools arc Hlill proiiioiing the klen ilint the main houttc 
(jf w'isdoni is to be found in libriiries, from which iiiost 
schools, incidciiially, cnrclidly exclude the niost iulcicstiiig 
books. I'hc Hchfjols arc siill prunioting ilie iclen that the 
nQnIiienUc person is soniehow ;iot fuliy humaiij nn idea 
!h:il wili Hiircly endear us to ihe nonliiernic peoples of 
the world (It is similar to the idea thni snlvriUon is oI> 
minidjlc only throHgli Cluistianity—whidi is to say, it 
is uiuruCj bigoted, rcactionavy, and bu^ed on untenable 
premises, to boot,) 

\Vorst of all, the schools nre using these ideas to keep 
nonronfnrniing yoinli-=blackSj the politirally disaffectedj 
ancl the ctcjuoniically disiidvaniagedi among otlicrs^in 
dieir jjliicc. By taking this lark, the schools have become 
a major force for political conHervntisni at a time when 
evcrydiing else in the culture screams for rapid reorientn- 
tion and change. 

\V\u\l woidd happen if our schools took tlie drastic 
political step of trying lo make the new technology tlie 
keystone of education? Tlic thought will seem less roman- 
tic if you remember that tlie start of tlic Third Milleniinn 
is only ijiirty-one years nway. No one knowsj of com^se, 
what w'oiild IiappeHj but Vd like to make a few guesses. 
In the first plarc, ihe physical environment would be 
entirely clifTcrent from what jt is now. The school would 
look somcihing like an electric circns^arranged to nCCom- 
muclntc television cameras and monitors, film projectors, 
compnicrs, audio and video tnpe machines, and radio, 
pholographiCi and stereophonic equipment, As lie is now 
provided with textbooks, eacli student would be provided 
wiUi bis own still-camera, 8 mm, carrtera, and tape cas- 
setle* The school library would contain books, of course^ 
but nt least as many films, records, video tapes, audio 
tapes, and computer programs. The major effort of tlie 
school would be to assist students in nchieving what has 
been called *'nndtimedia literacy/' Therefore, speaking, 
film^niaklng, plcturG4ak!ngi lelevisingi coniputcr-prograni- 
ming* listening, perhaps even nnisic playing, drawing, 
and dancing would be completely acceptable means of 
expressing iiHcllecttinl inierest and competence. They 



wnulcl cerlninly be given wcigln nt least equal to reading 
niid writing. 

Since inr-lligcnce woiilcl be clefincd in n new ivny, a 
siiulciif^ ability lo crcnic nn idea woidd be at taisi m 
iniponinif m Ids nbility to classify ami rcnicnibcr ilie 
idens of oilicrs. Nc\v cvaliiniion prnralures would conic 
iiila being, and Mandnnlizcd tcsts-^dic finab dc:,pernic! 
refuge of Uie printdjoihid btireaucrat^would disappear, 
luitiroly new meilioclH of inHlriirtion would evolve. In 
iart, srhooh niighi abimdnn llie noiicni of tcarlicr inNirur^ 
lion aliogcdicr. \\nuiicver cli^ripHncs lent dieniselves to 
parkagctl, lineab and srgnirnied iirescniaiion wDuId be 
nlTei-ed tlirntigli ii conipunri^ed nnd individualized pro- 
gram. And stiideniN rnuld choose from a wide vnriciv 
of snrli prograniH wliaicvcr lliey wisbecl to learn nbouL 
This means, ninong oilier lliings, llint tcndicrs would 
liave to slop aciing like teaclicr^ nnd find fiomediing 
useful to do, like, for irHtance, helping yoinig people to 
rcNolvc j^ome of their more wrenching cmotlonrir prob- 
lems. 

In fact, a school that put electric circuitry at its center 
wonkl have to he prepared for sonic serious damage lo all 
of its bincnucrntic and hierarchical arrnngenients. Keep 
in mind that hierarchies derive iheir authority from the 
noiion of unequal nrcess to infonnaiion. Those lu the 
top have access lo more information than those at the 
bntionr That is, in fact, why they arc at ihe top and ilie 
oilicrs, nt the bottoni. But today those who are at the 
bottoni of the school hierarchy, namely, the students, have 
access to ni least as nuich infoniiation about most sub= 
jects as lliosc at ihc lop. At present, the only way those 
at the top 'can maintain control over them is by cnrcfully 
discriminaling ngninst what die stiidcnis know=thnt is, 
by labelling wlial ihd siudciiis know as unimportant/ 
But suppose cineinatograpby was made a **mnjor'' sub^ 
ject instead of English literature? Suppose chemotherapy 
was niadc a '•mnjor*' subject? or space technology? or ecol- 
ogy? or nia^s communication? or popular music? or plio^ 
(ngraphy? or race relniions? or urban life? Even an elc- 
nientary school might then find itself in a situation where 
the fnculiy is at the bottom and its sttidents at the top. 



Certninly, it would ba hard to know who are the teachers H 
and whti ihc Irarners. 

And ihcin perhaps n school would become a place 
wliere mwiyhtHly, iiirhiding iha aduhs. is irying in lenrn 
*;miicihiiig\ Such a sihool would obviously be problenv 
cenicred, und fuiurcn'cuicrcd, and diange-cciUcredj and, 
as Huflip woidd be lui instniniciu of culiural and political 
niditalisnu In the process wc niiglit find thai our youth 
would also Icnrn to read without pain and with n degree 
of umcrn and ccononiy not preHcntly known. 

I want to close on this tlioiight: iencher.^ of reading 
represent an iniponani political pressure group. They 
may not ngrec with nic that they are a sinister political 
group. But I slundd think that they would want to ask 
nt least a fc^v questions haloVG tin-ning to ronsider the 
iccliniqnes of icadiing reading. These questions would 
be: What is reading good for? What is it better or worse 
than? What are niy motives in pronioting it? And the 
ultinintc poHtind ([uestion, '*Whose side am I on?" 
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Postman Revisited 

Claudia Converse 
Ralph C. Staiger 



It is necessnry for us to summnrize what Postman has 
saiti before wc aiinlyzc his iirgunient. He first asserts that 
tlic tcndiiiig of reading is a sinister polilical attiviLy, prob- 
ably the most political of nil educntional practices. He 
then explains that in pointiiig out tlie essentially political 
nature of ihc tcatliing of rCiuIing he is actually asking, 
"*\\niaL in reading gcsod for?'' He chvidcs the responsCfs he 
liaH received to this (picstion from rending teachers into 
two catcgurics: one, on the practical Icveh relates reading 
lu crotioinic integration into socieiy, while the other, on an 
ideal level, Hees reading as n nienns toward tlie greater 
growtli of the indivitliiah 

Tlie economic inotivu Ik rejected by Postman, not be= 
cause it in untrue, l)Ut because it is inadequate. He nmin- 
tains that (he sociciy towartl which this econoniic prcpara- 
(ion is {lirccictl eonfroniH (he individual with other crucial 
problems as well, problcniH for which no educational prep- 
nraliun is ])rovi(led, so that a jusiification based solely upon 
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u oncern for tlie vocntionnl life of students is nn insuflicicnt 
hwification for rcatling. The more respectable motive. 
tlhs^ of providing intlividiml fiilfillnicnt ihrougli access lo 
n itVhn of experience not ordinnrily available, Postman 
rujem as almost wholly untrue. In actual fact, he tells us, 
reading merely produces obedient subject/consumers who 
arc trainocl to respond to the directives of an oppressive 
soricLy and who employ their reading ability toward the 
tnnsuniption of Lrash and trivia* 

Postman'^; fundnmentnl critidmi oE reading, however, 
is that it is outdated in a technological society, in its dnv, 
he holds, the novcUy of reading on a wide scale whicli 
resulted from the i^ivention of the printing press acted as 
a force for revolutionary change. Now, In its twilight, 
reading acts as a rcaciionary and conservntlve force, main^ 
taining a sysieni of cducntion based upon unequal access 
to informniion against the advent of. newer, more iniiversa!, 
and more crfective niodes of conimunication. 




Reading and Society 

To say that reacling is political in nature is hardly es- 
ceptiounl, since every educational discipline, indeed every 
huninn rommunication, is inherently poliiicnl in that it 
depends upon a notion of what the i^eceivcr should attend 
to and requires n change in (he reccivcr^s behavior to signal 
the efrect of the niessnge. It is nrgunble, though, that land- 
ing is the most poliiiral o[ educational disciplines. Unlike 
mkncQ nnd mathematfcs, which depend upon ihe ndoption 
of a specific world view and a specific mode of thought, 
reading makes no such cleninnds. On ilie contrary, die 
f ideology of reading niainiains the vnlue of altcrnaliTC ways 
I of apprehending and ordering esperiencc. In kcU it is nor 
^ suiprising iliat Postman'H question^ '^Vhat h reading good 
^ for?"=clici(ed rcsponscH on more than one InvcL for i^eading 
I has ninny nieaningH nnd involves a wide ra of purposes; 
I to nsk this question is to ask, in effect, "^Vh.. does reading 
J incaii to yuu?" To report that its ideology is violated either 
^ in the teaching or the prnctice of rending or in the socini 



value placed upon reading nbility says nothing about 
reading itself. 

In a similar sense, to dcijiore the teadiing of reading 
because ot its misuse by either the indivichial or by socieiy 
mys nothing cssentinl nbout reading itself, In terms of 
content^ the rending process is indeed neutral, contrary to 
Postmnn^s opinion. To say that the public chooses to read 
low grade niaterial is to say something aboiu tlie public, 
but not about the reading process, while to suppose that 
trash and trivia are foimd exclusively in written material 
is to reveal a remarkable critical tolerance toward other 
media. 

On a societal level, diere seems no logical connection 
between the level of lireracy and the degree of eidier op^ 
pression or insanity in a society. Both pathologies adapt 
themselves readily to the condiiions at hnnd, and until it 
can be demonstrated that nonliterate societies are more 
sane and liberated ihnn literate societies, the reading 
process must be held innocent of responsibility for the 
quality of society. 

Tha Imponancc of NoveUy 

The most interesiing and challenging aspect of Post- 
man's arginnent is \m iclcntificntion of novelty as the most 
iniporinnt fncior in coiiniuuiicntjons niecHa, Along with 
Mctaihnn he accepiH the primacy of new devices and terh- 
nicpies in dclcrniining the course of lunnan history, but 
he j^arts witji ISrcLuhan on the role played l)y die structiu^e 
of the connnunicatlons media in this process. Jn place of 
the tradiiional lorm/conlent dichotoiny accepted with nh 
tered emphasis by ^fcLiihan, Postman sets up a dyad con- 
sisting of novelty and conient, in which novelty becomcis 
the motive force bearing with it a more or less neutral 
content, TIuih, for Postmnn the iinportnnce of the invcn^ 
tion of the printing press was not diat it initiated the wide 
diMlribution of a pnrticUhir infurniational ^truclurc, but 
rather that it introduced a novel method of comnnniica^ 
tion, This novelty, he maintains, provided the driving 
force for radical changes in human history, including, but 
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IG not liniiicd 10, the Piuit-sinni Relnnin.tion, nipiinlisni. nnd 
, Hncillific nicilKKluJonj- 1„ ,j,„, novel incllHKls of 

raiiiimminitioii Iiavo ng;iin nppcniwl, biiuuiiig i„ (hei,. 
w:ikf siimiiM, or (IiiinMc proromid as iliu^,tj wliirli fn|= 
hnvud ihc invciiiion of iho piiniii.g press. Rnihcr iluu, 
™nmiuu 10 uphohl sysiom of o.lnnition hiiscd upon ihc 
vidiics iiiul skillN Mppioprinlc lo nn viivUcv time, iiuisi 
lie (oiirludc;,. rcsininiifc boll, i|,c svstcm nnd coniont of 
cdncniiun iu |:,kt; this rfvoluiion in mn.n,nnir;,tio„s inio 
.'iC'tOiiiit, 

I'usininn'N nigniiiciii derives from the position of Tcdi. 
iiolot-icnl Dcicriiiinism, wliidi. provides a ronveincnt niul 
tulntnaiuic for luimnn history, but wbidi, nnlortunntely 
tlocH noi. square u'iih faci. Tiiis vic.v sees the raursc of his- 
lory as resuinbHi.g tlie cross section of a siainase in wliirb 
cad, risei- represents a new tcchnirjiie or device whldi 
nppcars thii, ex mnchim. Fnrtiicr, it fcq.ii,-es dial d.e 
niventor ,n oad, case work in a social vacaun,,, produdn*. 
inventions whid, have no rclnlion to the needs of hinisolf 
or Iiis roniiminity, 

III loaliiy, ii can be easily shown that tlie roots of the 
, inovcmcnts aitribtiicd to tlie appearance of "criidal" in- 
ventions exisied prior lo their appcaianro and in most' 
cases roiilrihuted lo siidi inventions. Coriainly it mnkcs 
sense to ask wlictlier people developetl a desiie to read 
. bccaiise Ciiitenberg invcnicd a priming press, or whctlier 
lie invciilgd his press beaiiisc people u'anioci books. I'or- 
linps even inoic sigiiincaiu me those "revoliitionarv" invcn- 
•luns'whidi lie lallow imtil a sodal nce.l calls then, into 
use, In in7H will colebinic Ihc t\remy.firil, aiiiiivcrsnry 
of the "invention" of the transisior. Since 1918 the tran- 
sistor has clonrly icvoliitioinzcd cnnniHinicalions tcdinoh 
ngy, yet a working transistor ba.sed upon the drift field 
cllcn existed as early as 1925. Not i„uil the posix^-ar ex- 
paiision of connmmicaiions gencraietl the need for « com- 
Ijact niul cronomind replacement for ilic vaciium tube did 
. ilic trnnst.slor move from llic laborniory lo the market; 

It) iliis liglil, two f|iicsilons present ihcrnsclves regard- 
mg Posiinan's position: Is the vicu- of literacy as n single 
stage in hum.il] history resulting from the in\'cntion of tlie 
pnming pims historically nccnrale? Ls the contemporary 



nnrinl rcrmeiu the rcsuh of llie expansion of elecLronic 
iiicclia, or piuL of tlid cause? 



fJlcrary and Tcciiiwlogy 

1 he view llinL litenicy bcranic significnnt in "^^^cstcrn 
niliurc only after the fiftoonLli ccniuiy ignores the cxieni 
io which our knou'ledgc of ihc aiiciciu n'orUl h based upon 
wriLlun nKilcrlals. Vnv froni being limiied lo jnonumcnial 
iMHrripiions for wriiirn cvitlcnrc nf life In the Modiicr^ 
rnncan \vorld, ilic hisiorian is confronicd wilh an cniijar^ 
nissnicin of nialcriuL ranging from the ial)uln of llonian 
srhoolboys inid die sliopping lislH of Greek housewives to 
ceremonial cnc:hcs of writien maLcrial, such as die Dead 
Sen Scrolls, Litcrac:y, it would seem, has prospered and 
declined indepunciLnt of lechniquca but in keeping with 
die need for the niiique service it provides. That ihis 
service is far from irrelevant to the conteniporary world is 
clear from the degree to which technology itself depends 
upon reading for both the coniniunication and storage of 
inforniaiion, K technology has dealt a death blow Lo lit- 
eracyj the technologists themselves arc apparently unaware 
of the fact, for both the number and circulation of spe^ 
cialis^ccl periodicals in technical fields are steadily incrcnsiiig. 

The question reinains, liowcver, whether the clecLronic 
niedia arc capable of supplanting reading as a way of 
experienring the world and as a source of social mobili^a- 
lion, as claimed by Postman. Although the impact of the 
elecLronic media and, more especially, their wide avaih 
ability are quite recent, suflicicnt experience has been 
gained to allow at least a provisional judgment as to their 
strengths and wenknesses. Perhaps most important is the 
realisation that although Postman minimises the role' of 
structiU'C in media, each mediuni does in fact inipose cer- 
tain aesthetic forms on the content transmitted. It is 
widely admitted that cinema is at its best when portrriying 
action, and this is even more apparent in television. As 
Walter Scott, board chairman of NBC, has said, '•Because 
television is a visual mediinn, it may scant the background 



and significnncc of cvcni^ to focus on the ouiwrirti nppenr- 
nnce-=ilic rDniing?^ luul M^jings of siaicsinen rather lhan ihc 
mucs tluu confront ihcm.'*^ 

In contrnst to the tlepcnclcncc of visiinl nicch'a upon 
action, the niiral iiicttiH sccni to reqinre a heavy overhiy of 
ciiiotivc roiilent to he nacptcd As coniposers have found, 
often to liicir chagrin, aiicnipis to convey cither thought 
or action in niu^ic easily become grotcsqiic if rcaUHni h 
carried too fnr, and a siinlhir cfTect is apparent in the LP 
recording, whether of speech or nnisic. It is pos.dble to 
detect this cfTeci in extant reproductions of early news 
and Rporis brondcnsts (onipnrcd to their later coiniicrparts. 
The earlier lierhniquc of "straight'* reponing was grndually 
replaced by the emotive style charnctcristie of contemporary 
broacicasting, One can lianlly imnginc that the LP rccorch 
ing coidd he cniploycd succcssfiilly to present n *'siraiglit'' 
nccoiuu of any event of social importance^ rather than the 
emotively interpreted account characterislic of the pop 
song genre. 

More importnnt perhaps than the aesthetic restrnints 
imposed ii[)on the electronic media are the economic deter- 
niinants of what k and what is not produced. The mass 
market requirement imposed by the high costs involved 
limits the content of such media to that which will be 
acccpluble in n substantial group over a short time span. 
In view of this conibination of aesthetic and cconoinic ro- 
straint, it in difficidi lo see liow the electronic mctha can 
do anything beyond joining and perhaps exaggerating 
preexisting tendencies. In order for the murl^eL Ibr such 
media to exists oilier factors, such as dramatic social events, 
must act as catalysts, 

Neither does it seem likely that the electronic media 
u'ill ever bo free of the abuses to which litcnicy has been 
subject. As a nieans of experiencing the workh they can 
equally well be used to avoid experiencing tiic uwld; as 
a mcauH of experiencing truth, they can equally well be 
used to experience lies; as a means of liberaiing^ they can 
equally well be used to oppress; 



^ Qiinlca by Robert ^racNeil hi 'The News on TV and Mow 
It Is hhilu,'* Hinjwr's Maffnine 237'(October 1908) /pp. 72-80. 



It is cniircly possible that the object for which rending 19 
is good lies in a icnhn wholly ajinrt froni the social and 
political (oniext in which Postinnn nsks his quesiion. As 
the work of Paulo Frcire deinonsirnics, reniarknble move- 
ment tawarcl ]?crM)nnl as well ns horial libcmiion occurs 
%vhcn a man bcronies litcrnte. Perhaps, in order to gain 
the final answer to his question— "What is reading good 
foi'?"=Postinnn miiHt pose it not to tendicrs of readings 
but to nicn such as the pupil of Freire who rcncicd: **1 
could not sleep last night . . . because last evening 1 wrote 
my name , , , and I understand that 1 am L , , , This 
means that luc are responsible/*^ 



^Quored by Ivnri Illich (n Cahhrfidnn of Awareness 
(Grirden Ciity, New Vork: Doubleday Coinpany, Inc., 1970), 
p. 154. 




Postman and the 
Overkill Syndrome 



W illiam Jejikins 



Perlinps some rules should linve been estriblishcfl for 
the prepanuion of ihis respoiue. Rnthcr Lhnn read the 
arLicle in Xerox rcpriiu peHinps J should linve lisLcncd Lo 
a rasscLte tape of it read by Postman, or watched a video 
tnpc presentation of it by him, or Jihicned to a recording 
Lliat he ninde of it. Nevertheless, I enjoyed the old- 
rnshioned prinu nnd as one does in prepnring a response, 
I wns able to read the article a number of times to ferret 
obscure mennings and to ruminnte over implied purposes, 
I wm also able to ivrite in the margin of my copy^coukhi't 
do that Willi a video tape=and to underline passages that 
1 wiiiitcd to be sure to respond to— couldn't do that with, 
a casisette tape— anti to jot dyu'n points J wanted to make 
to bolster my response— couldn't do that with a recording. 
But it was an enjoyable exercise nonetheless. 

Postman is absolutely right when he nsserts that all 
education is a political enterprise. 1 couldn't ngrec with 
him more except perhaps to add that it is also an eco= 
nomic enterprise, and sociologicah and psychologica!, and 
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so on nd infiiiiium. In oiher words, educntion indeed is a 
t'Oinjilex enici pi i.st?. liis is not a nc\v icieru however. Any 
iluniglitful tcncher knows that he conHiantly niusE inakc 
chaiccs nboiu whui he will teach children and wlint he 
won't. Tlie nioraliiy qucsiion is not usunlly overlooked 
citlier. Tlic iliou^liirul teacher has lonn- known tlint in 

in - - - - o 

tcafhing fln!Idrcn he attcnipt.s to give tlicm certain vaUiaSi 
lead thcni lo tliscovcr otlierg, and ninkc dicni question 
rertain ollicn^i aiKl=a notion not quite so widely accepted 
by the general public--Iic suggests, iniplics, cajoles, and on 
occasion outright tells them to reject otlier vnhie.s. IIow- 
ever, tenchcrs, whatever iheir subject or grade specialty, 
(lo not think of thcnisehTS ns a sinister political group, 
if a poliiicr!! grou]3 at all; aUliough they arc in fact poli- 
ticians, or neo'politicians, they are not quite as heavy- 
lianded as Postman ^\'onId have them be. 

Postman, of course, is giuUy of overstatement in Ins 
paper. It must have indeed niadc good listem'ng for the 
audience lit Lehigh University, where it w^as first presented. 
He is highly selective in the points that he wants to make 
nnd he provides limited substaniiation for many of his 
ideas. Frequently, no substantiation at all is presented. He 
asserts cause nnd efTect where norie exists, a reliable lecli- 
niquc for the ckijunker or for the strongly negative posi- 
tion. This is propen A positive, constructive, and new 
workable position w^ould have to be documented and sub- 
staniinted. It would be marked by tentativeness. That 
W'OUld make for dtdler reading and duller listening. This 
paper was nnyiliing but dulh 

The careful render or the careful listener has the task 
of winno\\'ing and sifting Postman's ideas. It's a task that 
lie naturally should assume w*hen he becomes the reader 
or the listener, but here it's doubly crucial, because a final 
tommission of Postnian is his gross nnivete about matters 
educationah 

It would be unfair to ascribe Machiavellian motives to 
Postman, for I doubt sincerely that this was his intent or 
piuTOse. This quotation from Machiavelli pinpoints the 
dilemma wliich faced him: 

It must be considered that there is nothing more difficult 
to carry out nor more doubtful of success nor more dan^ 



gerons to hnndlc fhnn ro initiate ri new order uf things, 
for the rcfortncr has ciiemic'js in nil ot those who profit by 
llic old order and only lukc wai ni defenders in all of tiiose 
who would profit by the new. 

Postmnti flicl take on a task of great niagnitude. But so 
(Iocs any clebuiiker. The task fncing nie, a dcbnnkcr of a 
dchunkcr, is indeed difRcnli. Postman has said, in efrcct. 
that if you tliiiik conirary to rne you lire nefariously polit^ 
leal In yonr position and your purposes. He also has said, 
in clTect, that If you agree with mc you are moral, etliical, 
and on the side of the angels. Moreover, if one agrees 
with Postninn's position lie becomes pro-studcnt, pro-black, 
pro-new order^ currentj and relevant. I want to be all of 
these things, and I think I am, but T don't necessarily find 
myself in agreement with Neil Postnian about the politics 
of rending. 

Postman draws his strongest position from McLuhnn, 
who has written that eacfi communication medium, be- 
cause it is what it is, makes special kinds of claims on onr 
senses. This positinn is that a nniltiniedia approach to 
cclucation=nmre about this Iater=will correct the skewed 
approncli to education whicli the reading cniphasis has 
given. Rending, he says, makes special kinds of claims on 
chiklren's senses and leads to certain typen of belinvior, 
whereas other media lead, in his opinion, to more desir- 
able behaviors and a niore relevant, viable, aiid open 
educational system. 

He asks. "WHiat is reading good for?" I find that qiies^ 
lion diflicult to deal with, A more proper question for 
me is "What is reading for?" The answers arc so obvious 
that they probably should not be staled here, but I will 
state them nonetheless. Reading to me is for information, 
learning, aesthetics, and achievement. The purposes are 
so obvious that rarely does the teacher say to herself, *TI1 
have the children read this because it will be a good 
aesthetic experience for them" or "because it will create 
in them a heightened sense of belonging." But the pur- 
poses arc known to pracifcally every teacher in the grades. 

On occasion Postman separates the medium from the 
content, although, as I indicated previonsly, he believes in 
McLuhnn's position that die content and the medium are 



inscpnrnl^Ie, if not one. On. ocrnsion, he lakes educators 
io iMsk for their ciioirc of nicdiuni (nnci tl^crcby comcnt) , 
bm ill other pliice^i he sejjnrnlcs the mecliinn from ilic coi> 
tent niul cylili lzvs only ilie choice content, 

A fiisc in point h when Postman clcsrrii)cs a good cit- 
izen ;is "one who can follow the instructions of those who 
govern him." Any icnchcr knows tlniL this blind ntihcrcncc 
in governnicnral prunounccnients is noi. tlic mnrk of a good 
ciii/en. It innLtcrs noi whether ihc proiionnc cnient coniCH 
by newspaper. cH^ay, lacno, or iclevlsion. The good cit- 
izens, as many chihhcn arc laughL in firsi grade, are the 
ones who are thougiitful about what in pronoHnccd for 
thenr Postman goes on iu assert that "\'oii arc also a good 
citizen if you are an enthusiastic consimier." Again, this 
is iiut so. Distriljutive cdiiration, which is working iis way 
down into the grades and which has chikhen nnalyzc ad^ 
vcrtisemenis and read Co}UNj)iar Reports anU Changing 
Times, lenchcs them to be cautious, wary, and critical con- 
sumers, but not necessarily enthusiastic. Fourth grade 
readers have examples of real and sometimes fictional ad= 
vertisements which (hihhcn learn to read while they arc 
being trained in critical renchng. A bit Inter Postman says, 
"And so, some niinimul rcncHng eompetcncc is roqiiircd if 
you arc going to develop a keen Imerest in all the products 
that it is ncccssnry for you to buy," A keen interest, yes. 
n wary spcncHng of one's money, yes, but enthusiastic 
gullibility, no. 

It is an overstntcment to say that \kq tench reading to 
make accessible to students j)olitical and historical myths. 
Of course we do, Ihil we also try to present for them facts, 
iclens, countcr-idcns, specidations, hypotheses, and intcrprc= 
tations lionestly nrrivcd at. Furthermore, historical fact 
docs not bear out his spcculniion that whites want lower 
clnss blacks to read so that they can have access to standard 
brand beliefs. Nor is it true that "It just may be too dan- 
gerous, politically, for any siibstantial minoritv of our 
population not to believe that our flags are sacred, our 
history is noble, our gQvcrnmenL is representative, our 
laws arc just, and our institutions are viable/' Postman 
overlooks the historical fact that blacks, a little more than 
a century ago, were forbitldcn to read and to learn to read 



uihIct pcnnliy of lite lasli, cnHimiion, dcnili, oi^ being sold 
in \w\x mnslWH, bccMUHt (Inn^oi lay in ihcir Icnrning io icnci, 
niilier tluni in ilicir noi Icnrning in rend. 

TIuTr h move lu VijiuWu^ ilmn \us\ being n hkill. Of 
coni^ic, rcHcIinn lias ronfciu and one tnn be pnlilirnlly 
nwniipniativc or |H>iiiitaiIy cnliidd !>y iiis tlinice of wlml 
he gives cliildren in read. Hni even liie innnornl idea, the 
nnctlncal (hoice. liie nnsrepreHeni ation wlitcli in given to 
rlnh'r^Mi in rend is ium cpiiie lis dangerous ;is Posinian 
\vtni\d have ii. lie overlcJokH die Hegelian print ijole dial 
vvrw ,den n\ lis intepfton nr upon dne'^ RrgL cnconnicr 
widi ii brings wiUi il lis np])(>site. ^\'hen one tiiinks of 
inuiten ii lie diinks (it all. iu: ibinks u{ non mntier. When 
one ihinks of tnnh,. I]e who lliiiiks of uiurnih. or ficiion. 
1'bcre is n (innger in ^uch bipniar tiiinking, of eonrse, bui 
tlie fart tlnn bijjohn^ diinking does orcnr means tiiaL niosi 
people have at leasi a iioiinn of one other side of niiy ideii. 

One of the tilings the iliinking Lcarher irieH in inculeatc 
irito cinlihci! is thai niosL ideas can be denicch rcfuicd, 
cnntradit tetb :inil (piesiinned. nnd niany aiLcnipis are 
usiially made Lu point out to eliiidrcn tliat conntcr tlisLinc- 
lions to all ihiiigH and ideas appear in prini, too. Shn^ 
ilnrly, it would be hniatie to sny with any ticgree of cer- 
lainiy that renfUiig is (i neutral aeLivitv. But a disLinciion 
innsL l)c made so liiaL the skilb tlie proeess, the poicntin], 
is nemral initil put iiUo acLion, That is, until it applied 
to a rertain set of ideas, a certain body of knowledge, a 
cei lain conicnu reading skill is iatent. 

Postman jioiiUs out tltai **aniong every 100 Htudcnu wbo 
learn to read, , , . no niorc than one will ctiiploy the 
proress toward iiny of the loi^iy goals which are tustomariiy 
held before us," If this is hO; then I have to conclude that 
cdnciuioii has failed even more niiserably than its most 
ouispoken eriiies assert. But if he is right, and if reading 
Ik the rulprit in this dismal failure, it is incimibem u]?on 
Postinan to show ihaL iiic nndtimedia approach to learning 
nnd the abandonment of reading woukl raise the one to 
one liundretl ratio even to two to one hundred. He ought 
to at least assert that two out of one hundred in a multi- 
media appioach woidd seek the lofty goals that we believe 
in. This he does not do. 



It is iinrnir io hnse (fKhiy^s position rcgnnliiig tlic 
IJiinied word <jn nn idea expressed by Sncrnins ^onic two 
nuIlcMiin ago. Perhaps Pnslninn has fnrgfMlcii that Sonatcs 
hvcd ill an chiisi 'Wcuunviwy" The u'rifiuii word of 
Sorrntcs* lime is iint cpnfc the primed word a{ mdav, Shuc 
ihat long^ngo period the writicii word lias been itscd for 
goud I)y Afnriiii laiiher, by ^l um Paine niid ^]^uin Jcirersoii. 
and by king Jcibih lo c iic lonr exanipIeH on one siile, and 
by Joseph CU)cbl)cls and Adolf Sc hicklgrubcr on ihc othen 
Ves, rciuHng is a very antisocial aciivky. But. a good 
reader does pariieipate in die nrgunienL that the wriier has 
prcscniccb As a niaLLer of faci, ihjM is one niaik of the 
good render and one objeetivc of (caching reading in ilic 
schools, Aspcf IS of Ibis partiripniion have been studied by 
Phihp Jnek^JOiK who iias also analyzed the anti?iorial and 
solitary niakenp of reading. The sehoors weakness in thiH 
regard has been il^ failin'c to take into account these 
characteristics, 

I find Pqsrman's nrginnent that reading nncsilici Izcs the 
reader a fallacious one. His cilalion of two examples fiom 
i\rrl.iihan does not help the cause, for asnong the younger 
generation nniliing anesthetizes qinte as nuich as the LP 
rccorcl and the icievisioir These niedia have not revolu- 
lioniml our society nearly to the exteiiL the printed word 
did when it first appcnrcd *I50 years ago or to the client 
iL slill does today, Contrnry to Postman's position, tele- 
vision and the LP recortl have not rclensccl trenicndous 
cnergieH [nul caused people to seek new ways of organising 
Llieir institutions. They may have given us another way 
of looking rit thcin, but our ideas about our iiistitiiLions 
have rcnijnncd basicnily iinchanged. 

One of the more cxciiing aiKb to mmc, one of the more 
(laslnrdly occurrences in 1971 was the disclosure of die 
PenLagon papers* jjositioii papers written during the Kcih 
ncdy administration and kept sccrci until they were dis- 
closed wiihoiit aulliorizntioiL The (picstion 1 ask is whether 
the reaction to ihc disclosiire and to the papers thciii- 
selves would hnve been any different and wlicther there 
would linvc been an outcry of grentcr volume If, rather 
limn die Pentngon pnpers, Pentngon tapes Imd been re^ 
vcaled, 1 think not. Perhaps the disclosure of tapes would 



Iinvc led 10 a niovie sLnrring an ngliig Senn Coniicry or n 
yonngcr niul lunyv virile Hiiri Reynolds, bui I lliink ihc 
nci ciTari oil our snclciy IjqlIi lor rnid ngninsi diiH nt:(ion 
wuuld hnvc been the sanic, A dillcrcnt niediinii would 
have iiintiurcd IliLle. 

I mil piizxlcd by Postman's asseriion ill at print h not 
dead, just okL 'Vhc poshiliility of prinL leading lo iiivolvc= 
nuMU, ladiralisnii artij^tic: innovation, and insiituiional up- 
heaval in ever ]>rcs^nr, TUq pOHHibilily of ilicsc diingH ijcing 
brougin about by tapes* i)y iclcvisinn, by records, or by 
mm ion pictures to me h no greater ilinn it is fur print. 
The content with u^hich one must deab whcilicr. politics, 
religion, sex, greed, avarice, .tjr ari, and the point of vicnv 
of tile speaker or writer to nic are the cliicf deterniiiiants, 
I detest the war in Victnnni and find llie behavior of our 
governniental leaders as dcs|3icable and indefensible as 
unyonc untler thiriy, or over thirty, but I have never 
listened to an LP record by Bob Dylan, Pete Seeger, Joan 
Baez, or Pln'l Orhs, Once or twice J have hcch Secgcr and 
Baez on rclevision. I1ie point h ihnt I.P records may ha\^c 
niarslialled die young in their hatred of tlic Vietnam en- 
counter, but that hntred has also been genciated by other 
media and otlicr sources. It may be true Uiat in certain 
quarters '\ . . the electric plug is causing all hell to break 
looses'* but in niany other quintcrs hcU has liroken loose 
\vithout the electric plug, Victnnni may indeed be our first 
television war and it niny indeed be die most unjiupidar 
war in our history, but I think even without television or 
LP records it niny have been unpopular. Some say It has 
become unpopulur in spite of lelcvision. The cause and 
eflcct is not nearly so clear as Postman asserts. Secgcr, 
Dylan, and the others may have become the gurus of peace 
not because of dicir LP records but because of reports 
which have been written nijoui iheni and their records, 
reports which hnvc appeared primarily in print. 

The same may be said about the young parish priests 
who hnvc taken to instrucLing dieir bisliops in the ways of 
both man and God, ihe pDSt^icIcvision college sophomores 
who for a monient or two usurped the authority of coL 
lege presidents, and ihe black people who have been at- 
tempting to shake ofl^ 550 years of bondage, Television has 



Iiclpcci nil of ilicsc groiips In ilioir niiiscs. But did news- 
pnpcr siorics nnd pliulooi nph^. did niMgn/Inc nrllclcN 
ihni hUUuuQd, cxciictl, nnd HpuiTcd tlicin on. Ii would be 
inUMcsliiig la find cjul. dhcuily Iniin ihosc involved wlictlicr 
ilw Hcnigiui I>n)ilicrN. Knilin Jninos Cinippi. ClncHnr Chavc/. 
Afcdgnr Iwcrs, and Mnriiu Lnrljcr King \su\iU\ rcndily 
sinic thni the oleclionic: revolniion in tclevisii)ii, LP rc-( = 
ords, nnd tnpcN hcilpecl ihcni clircnly fn diclr nnlicsinbliHli= 
nuMii ellorts, nnd haw nnuh. 

Of course wc do hnvc nn ovciQuipUiims on rending in our 
sHiooIh. ArLicIcs by die hundreds and 8pccclies by die 
tlioiisnnds tell ienehers to ninkc grenter U8C of other 
niedin, nnd unlold nuinl)crs of theni heed the ndvice to 
good ellccL But to coiulenui icndiers m upung (or pnliiirnl 
nnd social stasis bcninse of their great reliance on die 
printed word In n gross distoriion. TeacherH arc doing too 
nnuh with toiucn!]3onuy biograislnes, with coiueni]X)rnry 
bintk, Chieano, and Indian llterninie, mid with protest 
liicrninrc for the diarge to be a valid one. Of course there 
is a lot of c:ra|) in print in the sdiools, linL there is jnst as 
mndi in cassettes, on slide strips*, and on niicrondic/ Crap 
is crap, no matter what die niediuiTh 

And far more teachers arc wUc enough not to cquaie 
literacy w^illi intelligence than Postman can believe. For 
sonic flfteeii years now^ we Iinve been focusing on the so- 
called cUsadvantagecl.or die nnfairly-trcatcd-froni-thc=gliettos 
to still say diat just because they cannot rend or tliey cannot 
spell ihey arc necessarily unintelligent, I cannot say Uiis 
of all tcacheiH, of course, but Postninn should not have done 
thiN cither. Moreover, all of us know that reading tcadiors 
are not the smartest people around, but we do have the 
feeling tfiaL the sniancsL people arc readers. They have 
more ideas, more points of view, more inforniation than 
do nonreadcrs. 

And \Ch not obvious to ine that the number of noiv 
readers in the country will increase, Jt is easy to lie with 
statistics, however, The number of nonreaders may incrcnse 
over the nunibcr today, siniply becnusc there w^ill be more 
diildrcn in our society. But all evidence points to a dc- 
crease in Uic percentage of nonrcaders out of the totaL If I 
<Iidn*t believe this, if 1 had no hope, Vd get out of education. 



I find it totnlly irrclevnnt in this discussion that kids 2 0 
nre jipciuling n billion clollnis a year on LPs and movies. It 
is obvious to me at least that most of ihem arc not seeking 
aesthetic cxjiGriences by ilieir jiurchases. The range oE rea- 
sons Ibr their .spciicling tins much money is very great. It is 
not monolithic, I do know that, in sjsite of tlie millions of 
recordn that they listen to and hundreds of movies thnt 
they go lo, a literary experience may still indeed be the 
only acstbetic: exjierfenre for niaiiy of them, and frequently 
these literary experienccH are provided for them only in the 
scbool8. But a school is in trouble if this i& the only type 
of reading experience it gives tlienh Perhaps what is called 
for is a neu' definition of *' human being" and of "literacy,*' 
To me so far ihe most ivorkable definitions are those that 
include a notion of lingiu'stic fluency and the ability to read, 
rd be curious to hear Postman's definition, 

After a quarter of a century In public education I find 
that the sootlisayers .and the critics of public education 
liave two ]jrime cliaracicristics. The first of these is that 
they constantly find a single ingredient which will revo- 
I in ionise (meaning improve) education^ and the second is 
that they are simplistic in their criticism of public education, 
I think Postman meets both of diese requisites. My travels 
to schools have led nie to several educational circuses where 
the walls have been pulled down, where children are 
grouped by activities, interests, and other comm.on bonds. 
The learning which took p^ace therein ^vas by many stand- 
ards better learning. In these sell oo Is somedTnes electronic 
devices were in evidencei biit sometimes they were not, 
My travels have also led me to very dingy schools, erected 
shortly after the beginning of this century, where materials 
were in short supply and electronic devices were not in 
evidence at all, and I had to marvel at the quality of 
teaching and the quality of learning that was going on 
in these buildings. Most of the difFerence in my judgment 
occurred because of the human being w'ho stood before tlie ^ 
class or who sometimes sat in the rear--the teacher, S 
Let me assert as forcibly as I can that I am not against i 
the "electric circus" that Postman advocates. It miriit ^ 
work, and it has. But it might not. I think the human 1 
ingredlent cannot be overlooked, and there will always be c 



the necessity for winnowing the chafi from the germs of 
teaching and ]enrning=tliis must be clone, no niatier how 
gooti the chaff may be* no niatier what tlie niccliunu I am 
not ngainsL ninltiniecha literacy. But 1 find Postnian'8 
statement of ench='*cxprcssing intellectual hiterest and 
competence' =not terribly convincing or sausfying. Post- 
man asserts, but does not prove, that standardized tests 
umII disiippenr under a niukimcdfa approach to cdncntion. 
I think he is inrorrcctly assuming that stnndardizcd tests 
can be prcprucd only for printed niateriaL 

It h not true ilint new methods of instruction ncccssariiy 
evolve because of multimedia tcnching or learning. 
To believe this is to believe iliat inhercnE in a medium h 
the teacliing approach timt must be used with it. His 
description of what the new progrnni would look like 
Ik. again, a gross ovcr^iinplincation. It may or it may not 
be as he describes ft. Postman also lets himself fall hito 
an eiiher=or trap when he suggests that cinematogrnpliy 
replace English Iheratme, and he errs in his assumption 
that in a scliool in which multimedia is the hub everyone 
will learn, Perhnps they will listen. Perhaps they will see. 
Perhaps they will press die ''on'' and "ofT*' buttons, buj: 
whether or not they will learn is a moot question. His 
cntcluill approach asserts that the new media will damage 
the bureaucratic and hierarchical arrangements found 
in ccmteniporary schools. Maybe so. Maybe not. 

And, of course, Postman levels the charge, used by most 
critics, tliat contemporary schools deliberately use their 
programs lo keep certain groups from Jearning and "in 
their place," There arc teachers %vho don't give a damn 
about certain children or certain groups of children, and 
there are tcacriers who are criminally inept in what they 
teach and how they teach it. But I think it's arrant 
nonsense to say Uiat schools deliberately, knowingly, and 
consciously attempt to keep children froni learning. Neither 
do schools attempt to keep kids from reading. The fine 
material being included in some of the new basal readers, 
the new materials that are being developed by individual 
teachers and by learning corporations, tlic new approaches 
that are being undertaken in hundreds of schools around 
the cormtry^all give the He to this position. For m.ore 



yerirs tlinn I can remember the schools have been ridvocrit^ 
ing ihnt tenchers begin where the students are, begin with 
what they know, and tlicn aticnipt to teadi them as much. 
ns they can and to move theni in their intelleciual ^levelop- 
mcnt as far as tlicy can from tlieir current niiniaturiLy. 

Ill conckiHion. I say again that I found Postman's 
ariicic hitriguing but at tinicH infiu-iating bcrause of its 
overstatement and naivete, I nni distm-bed by my inabihty 
to answer to my own satisfaction and for the conviction 
of others thoughtfid, wise, albeit misguided critics like 
Neil Postiniin, I say again thai 1 regret having to read his 
article rather than hearing firsthand his talk or being able 
to play a cassette of it. I fear I have used orangutan nien- 
tahty or at least the orangutan approach in responding. 
In a cage the orangutan explores every inch of the concrete 
or other wall sin-roimding hini, and then he digs at any 
small crack or imperfection initil he is able to poke one 
of his limbs througli it. Having done so apparently 
satisfies Iiini, 

This response is lengthy not because of any liniitations 
in the reading process or in writing, RaUier it is an indi- 
cation of the limitations of our language. Tliese liniitaiions, 
of course, cnrry over to the mediimi of print and to all 
commimication media. Postman does not suggest how to 
o%-crcome such limitations, 




The Postman Poflroil 

Robert £. Beck 



Polonius. Your noble son is mnd. 

IVfrul call I it; fori to define true madnesSj 
^\'liat is't hiu 10 be nothing eliC but mad? 
But kl that go. 

Geriruda. More nmtter, with less art, 

It would be niaddening to iindeitake the difrerentiation 
on a literal level l}ct\vecii inatter and art in *'The Politics 
ol Reading/' bnt perhnp.s soniething akin to die author's 
awn I nicthod can be (lra^cn iipon to define the madness 
ol his iiiessage, 

If a mother gi%'es her son a camera for his birthday^ 
and if no one else happens to be around— D nth say, being 
away on a business trip; the cat having hidden herself 
I)encnth the honsc whh her nevvborn litter; even faithful 
okl Spot having gone out for tin tniaccustonied afternoon 
Htioll=the boy niiglit be driven by inipalience to say, **Hey, 
Mom! Let me try this out on youV 

Assuming he Imd already mastered the problems of 
focus, aperture size, and shutter speed, the boy vcould 
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stilJ have to choose a spedfic manner in which to depict 
his subject Shoulcl Mom be shown ouicloars cutting chiy- 
Hnnthemunis or sleeping the siclcwnlk or washing windows? 
Slinulci Hhc be shown indoors, by flashciibc light, setting 
the tnble or dufiiini; die pinn.o or cleaning the hnthrooni? 
And from wliat nnglc should the shot be snapped? Would 
ihc holly iree or ihc cloihcsline provide the more suitable 
i)nc kground? Should ih_c photogrnpher include great grand- 
rnoUiefs handsome plnifonn rocker, or should he show 
instead tlie broken lampshade and the worn place* on the 
carpet? 

Siicli questions as these naturally presented themselves 
to Neil Postman when. lie coniposed his group portrait of 
reading, the public gcliools, and American politics. 

The completed picture represents one consideration 
with enough accuracy so that the rest of us can identify it 
readily! tliere are indeed close family ties among the three 
subjecis. It delineates a second %dth which, we must 
certainly concur in principle, although scarcely in degree: 
none of the three subjects is by any stretch of the imagi- 
natioii flawless. In other respectSi however, the portrait 
is distorted. 

Sec how^ Postman poses his subjects, making sure that 
each appears as imattractive as possible. Notice how 
skillfully he accentuates any %veakness of jaw, any tendency 
toward n hooked nosCi any blemish in complexion. Observe 
the negative artistry with %vhich he excludes mitigating 
details and background matter. 

Itein: Postman creates his picture without regard for 
the question how, prior to the evolution of his postliicrate 
Utopia, anyone could humanely withhold from children the 
means by which to function in an environment still de- 
pendent upon the printed word. 

Item: Postman maneuvers adroitly around the fact 
thiSt cool media can be=and freqtiently are— at least as 
"untrue, bigoted, reactionary, and , . . untenable . , 
as anything foinid in print. 

Item: Postman" ignores additional logical consider- 
ations. For eNampIe, if reading is actually responsible for 
youthful suicides, drtig abuse, and ''dropping out** in 
America, then it follows tliat the same cause should have 



t-lie same dire elTccts in other literate nations aroimcl the 3 5 
worlcL 

Why does the portraitist treat his subjects with such 
nianifest ill will? 

We niust Lake into account the temper of the period 
in which the reninrks were first prepared. The time %vas 
nnquestionably otit of joint. Wherever one turncdi one 
faced— and fclt^anxicty, anger, and nngiiisli over American 
politics and American society in generah The war in 
VicLnam, the uneqiial treatment of minority people, the 
bitter irony of po%*er£y in the midst of opulence, the ramv 
pant polhiilon of ilie environnient— all these tragic circum- 
stances (even at the present writing lanientably unresolved) 
worked togetlier in that time to create a genuine crisis of 
confidence about institutions which were failing to perform 
the functions America had entrusted to theni. Perhaps 
only during the pre-Civil War period and during the 
Great Depression had so many of our people felt so deeply 
alarniedi frustrntcd, and enraged in the consciousnesi of 
their natioii's errors and deficiencies. The desperation waSi 
as we all remendjer, at its most intense on overcrowded 
college campuses, among draft-aged students and their 
bclcnguered professors. Multitudes were shauting -'Right 
on!** to ilie pundit who had declared, " 'My country, right 
or wTong, my country?* That is as absurd as to say, *My 
motlier, drunk or sober, my niotherl * With **Tl\Q Poh!tics 
of Reading" Pcssiman added liis voice to the cluirus; 

The article reminds us now of the ruthlesH poster w^Meiy 
cb'culniecl at that i ime caricaturing I^yndon and Latly 
Uird Johuhnn as the gun^oling Bonnie and Clyde. In the 
Postman |Mcture. however^ the touring car is replnrcd ns 
backgrotmd by n surreal landHcape^ Tabby antl her new- 
born kItieuH hnug mlo by mlu from the cloihoHllnei 
chryHaiuliemums rne used to sweep the sidewalk*, unwasliccl 
cUnner tlinhcs are stnckctl in the toilet bowL 

Even taking Into accotuit tlie period dining which the 
remarks originated, their efTect suggests that u'licihcr or ? 
not tlic wind is snuihcrly Postman has forgolten how lo S 
know a hawk from a hnndsaw, He seems genuinely to ft 
assume, for eKnmple, that teachers of reading, in their ^ 
role as *'most minister poIiiiciU group," are utterly dencient ^ 



^6 in his own fine ^sensiLiviLy to injustice, ineqiiality, depri^ 
vnli<in, [Mul (Icpictlation. Wliy? Apparcnily beniUHe wlicn 
readiiig icndier^^ ingc stiulcnts to lintc war, prejuclicc, 
liungcr, niul cralogical tlc^Lruction, tlic cncourngcnieni h 
not atxompaiiiecl l)y persuasion tliaL students tlespair 
forever of ilic*ir society*,^ cvenLually purging itself of Ilh 
most conspicuous evils nncl errors^ rerouting its courso 
lownrcl niorc wnrtliy ends. 

Mow niuch of lUis uiadncss is matter and how much art? 
Is Postman only pretending to believe that citlier the rcad^ 
ing teachers or the schools function in isolation from the 
coninuniities thru sustain them? Unless lie is, how can lie 
propose with straight face that by changing the basic 
media of instruction, education can alter fundanicntally 
the message it carries? How does he imagine tliat poUtical 
and liistorical myths can be eradicated simply by replacing 
school libraries with media centers and classrooms with 
electric circuses? Even if that %\'ere possible, can he really 
convince himself iliat a new ediication for a new society 
would not create its own political and historical myths? 
Is he truly unaware that in the end the community itself 
selects the manner in %vhic]i Its scJiools wall serve to char- 
acteri/c its iinage? Docs he suiapose for a moment tlnit a 
school board %vhic]i lins chastised a reading teacher for 
using Bury Aly Heart at Woimclad Knee would supply 
funds for that same tcaclier's school to rent or purchase 
the film Dispossessad? 

In depicting reading, education, and American politics 
as if tlicir essential nature can most accurately be reflected 
in a fini4iouse mirror. Postman evidently has the same 
bitter purpose tliat the boy %vith the new birthday camera 
might have for focusing it on Mom while she is in an 
nlcoliolic daze=to mnkc her nwarc, by whatever means, 
that slic has a drinking problem and that she must do 
g . something to overcome it, 

^ Postman, then, is evidently operating on the premises 

^ from which many other critics of late4wentiedi'Century 

I Anicrican society and education habitually workr that 

^ most of our institutions function in a standardized, 

^ authoritarian, dchunuinis^ing way and thnc that way is best 

^ illustrated in the most grotesque CKamples available. 



It may be true that poor old ^fom tipples now nnel 3? 
then. If she does, should we simply wash our hands of 
her? SliouklnH wc at least ask why? Could it be that slie 
IS feel to the teeth with the endless carping to whicli she 
is subjected? Slie missed a little chist on tlie piano. She 
left some unwashed dishes in the sink. She didn't finish 
denning the bathroom. Slie forgot the salt shaker %vhen 
slie set the table. She didn't wash nil the windows or sweep 
the xvhote sidewalk. The chrysanihemunis she cut have 
nggravnted Dad's hay fever^or Spot's. Are her oversights 
and inadequacies such black ingrnined spots as will not 
leave their tinct? Do they justify a portrait such as tliis? 

Peace! sit you do%vn 
And let nie wring your heart; 
... If damned custom have not braced it so 
Tlmt it is proof nnd bulwark ngainit sonBe. 

There may be a gentlen more diplomatic, and more 
eflficacious way to make Mom realize that drinking does not 
become her. 

There siuely are more things of vahie in American 
ethication tiuin nre dreamt of in die philosopliy expressed 
by '*The Poh'iics of Reath*ng.'' It would be liard to find 
a sc hool in which a fair percent ngc of tlie teachers are not al- 
ready conlinuGusIy making efTorts at "Iielping young people 
to resolve some of iheir more wrenching emotionnl prob- 
lems/' One need not search far to find a school ivhere 
''aTferybady, inchuHng the aduItSi is trying to learn some- 
thing/' Sliow me an American community with a genuine 
comminncnt to confront problems, to fociis its attention 
upon the future, and to anticipate ehangei and I will show 
you in that rommunity a school that is ''problem-centered, 
fi}ui future-centerech niul change-centered.** 

All teachers nnd nil scliools should emulare these. That 
is as clearly apparent as the fact that Moni should be a 
paragon, not only of efTuiency and thouglufulness, but 
also of morairty, ^^'isdom, patience, justice., mercy, probity, 
nnd sobriety. Yet it is equally obvious that the institutions & 
and systems we have created to govern ourselves, to school J 
our children, antl to conunimkate with one anodicr are m 
so incredibly (ompIex--ancI our ideals for them so sliarply ^ 
varicd=^ihat none of them cnn be expected ever to achieve ^ 
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3S everything all of us miglu wish it would, even when <jlcctric 
c irruscs prevafl. But siniple sanity urges that we strcngihen 
niul iniprove those insLiiiuions and systems we Imve 
niihur than fly lo others thru we know not of. 

WJiosc side nni / on ? Not yours, Neil Poatnirin, when 
you curse a darkness that emanates more from your own 
interpretation of "reality'' than from the subjects you 
fcKus u]jon. Light a cnndler Your flaih cube, regardless 
how da/^zling, is too sliort-lived properly to illuminate a 
reliable vision of the better education and the more ad- 
mirable Americnn society we all insist upon developing 
for the Third Millenium! 



Wow, Man! or Smile! 
YouVe on World Comero! 



John Donovan 



Gotta get the messnge to the folks/ Gotta get it to them 
fasti too. 

Like infoimruion and everytliing else, man. 
Tell tlicm everything tliey gotta know. 
Like IiQw to live operative-like. 
Like get along. 

Yon know. Like one and one, and what they make. 

What do they niake? 

You know* 

Ontta sight. 

Quick like n bunny. 

"Quick like n buhny/' What kinda talk^s that? 

Heaid It, 

Where? 

I dunno, 

Outta sight. 

You read the paper? 

Sure, man. 

Wliat paper? 
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Scrcw^ mnn. 
Screw you, nmn. 
Oiitta ^iglu, 

Voii see The Man in Cliina? 
On TV. 

Vou ?^ee llie way lie and the Missus wnlketl aloiin- that wall? 
On TV. * 
ThaL was something. 
On TV. 

\Vhy do you suppose The Man did that? 
Like t]ic clectionsj man. 
Don't comph'cate my life, man. 
What's complicated? 

I mean like The Man and his Missus took that walk on the 

wall so tliere'd be some good stufF on TV, 
Outta sight. 
Got some new records? 
Got one or two. 
Let*s hear them. 
OK. 

(There's several mhnues of really terrific music. The 
guys sort of move aroimd the room w^here they are. 
Tlicy^re alone, sec, so lliere aren't any chicks to dance 
with. They close their eyes from time to time, really 
shaking theniselvcs up. They nnally stop dancing by 
themselves^ like it doesn't make sense to dance alone. 
They cut off the music.) 

Man, that's great 

Outta 'sight. 

There's good and bad, man. 
Right, 

Everything's one or the other. 
Rights man. 

Gotta get' rid gf the bad. 
Right on, 
What*s bad, man? 
Like, you know. 
Come on. What's bad? 
OK. 

(The two giiys don't talk for several minutes. They 
like snicker, so that each will know that the other is like 



tl I inking. They also nod thair heads a lot, ar though 

they're ngrcehig witli each other,) 
Like the Comniie Fascists, 
Right, man, 

(Tliey snicker again and nod in agreement.) 
Like , * . 
What? 

I dunnOi man. 

(The guys stop smih'ng. They turn on their TV. The 
sound conies. The guys smile at each other. Some grey, 
foggy images nicker on. The guys scare to laugh,) 

That's benutifuh man. 

Outta sight. 

(The picture on TV clean,) 

Lookie therel 

It's the new President, 

He's the greatest. 

How come Eelith Bunker's not with him? 

(The giiys stare at the TV An hour passes. The tele- 
phone ring^, but neither of iheni answers it. Grndual]y, 
ancl hke shuultuiicously, their moiuhs open and their 
cliins fade into their necks.) 

Wow. 

Right on, 

(TIic guys fall asleep. Each has the same dream, that 
begins and endsi for each, at die same moment. Elitist, 
politicfzed rcachng teachers surround theni. They are 
cutting Ui3 basal reatlers and giving the back o[ their 
hand^ to Indivichializcd llcading Schemes, LT.A., the 
Nchraska Curricuhmi, and a variety of other approaches 
to reading, Jn due course, iliesc pedagogues are sur- 
roiMided by an anuring octopcss wearing several hot 
pants, iHiInncing n TV set on her dome. There's a' pretty 
lady on the TV. She saysp over and over again, **Get 
with ft!*' The reading teachers begin to pick up die 
pretty lady's refrain, but with a minor variation, "rm 
with itr' ihey call out. "Mow ^o?" says the pretty lady. 
'Tni teaching rock *n* roll reading!'' '*You*rc wiUi itl" 
the pretty lady says. She smiles at the reading teachers 
because she is fiappy about them. Happy is goodj sad 
is not. The pretty TV lady thumbs her nose at sad, but 



she wants to get off-cnmera before doing that. The guys, 
in their dreams, sntv what the pretty Indy did ofE^amern* 
they woke up.) 

rm going to California, 

Isn't everyone? 

(T]icrc is an evcrhisting silence. Eventunlly the unread 
books, that ofTered like choicca, nUcrnatives, and like 
Lhat, turned to dust. But there was a lot of noise left. 
And a lot to see, too.) 

Outta sight. 

Groovy, 



The Politics of 
Ignoronce 

Frank Smith 



In ''The Politics of Reading*' Postman suggests that 
schools slioiild relinquish their concern with wrilten lan- 
guage literacy— which he thinks h ''poHtJcar^^especially 
since a poor job is ninde of reading instruction and since 
elecLronic communications technology has made written 
language obsolete. While I shall briefly argue that Post- 
mrnrs pronouncements are ilhfounded, my major purpose 
will be to place the issue of Hteracy within a far more 
general context, 

Postman addreHses himself to a symptotii of tlie malaise 
that afllicts our schools, not to the cause* His electronic 
panacea would aggravate the complaint raiher than cure it. 
I see only one poliiicn] mm in education— and only one 
educational issue in politicH=an issue that for want of a 
better word can be called ignornuca. The q^icstion is not 
whether teachers should try to inculcate vcaiUn^—Qv any 
other skill— in studcntH, but the extent to which tlicy slioidd 
be permitted to cuntaminntc children with the mosi con^ 
tagious of social diseases^ mental stultification. 
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Children clo iiot nrri\e at school ignorant, though ihcy 
niay airivd lUitcraic. ^Vhcthcr or not ihey lenvc sdiool 
illiicrriic, ihcy frcqiiently leave it ignoiantj whicli tlic 
siait: in which ihc nunc *'siicc;essfiir' of ihcni may ciucr 
iinivcrHil ies anti oihcr insLitiuions of higher iguoraucCj 
HtJiiic in due course lo return fo the classrooni and spread 
the infccLion lo anotlier generation of cliildren, 

7ha Ig?wrancG Exptosioji 

First, some crilerial attributes of ignorance. Ignorance 
is nor a ninticr of not knowing, but of not know^ing that 
you don't know or mistakenly believing that yoti do know, 
or tliat at lea.st Home expert somewhere does know. Ignor- 
ance is not HO niucli not knowing aii answer as not knowing 
ihc (jucsiion, not being alple to think when thinking h rc- 
fjuired. Jgnoranco is a blind dependence that someone else 
will be al^le to tell yon w^hat to do. 

There is far more ignorance in the world today than 
ever before, Conicniporary man finds himself in ninny 
more siiiiations in which he believes lie has or expects to 
be given solutions that in fact arc non existent or consti- 
tute more eom|jlcx problenis, Wliere once tliere -svas uncer- 
tainty nljout how to organise the economy of a feudal 
tlcnicsne, iti today's nicgalopoli we are totally ignorant 
about making life laearablc or even possible. Once we 
wrestled with the problem of winning local wars; today 
we liavc no idea how^ to sinvive peace. Limited transporta- 
tion was once an unavoidable inconvenlencCi today tile 
aniomohile chokes ns. In place of occasional famine we 
eat foods essentially devoid of nourislnnent. Once w^e knew 
no I>etier than to allow sewage to befoul the streets. To- 
day we have invenied so niany kincls of artificial cxciement 
that ncilhcr the oceans nor the air around ns can acconi- 
1 niodatc il. Scliools were once unsure about the best use of 

^ slaie, a modest ignorance which contcniporaiy technology 

^ luis expanded through rut incrctlible range of electronic 

gadgctry. The intelligcnLC of ihc world is boggling under 
g the brunt of what is incautiously culled ^information"— a 

^ jjrolifcration of ncgntivc entropy that makes It just about 

^ inipossible to separate the iriie from the falsei the real 



from the fantastic, the relevant from the rubbish. Our 
environment is cloggecl whli nonsense. 

But while ignorance abounds, it is by no means uni- 
fornily tli>ilril)ut€d. Ignorance is cHrccLly related to what 
you need to know, or to what you presume to know. The 
villager may not be able to direct the idurisi to the nearest 
roadhoiise, but it is not die villager who is lost. The 
doctor is ignorant, not the patient. And as I have niready 
asserted, children do not come to school ignorant. The 
majority arrive, God help tliem, ready, willing, and able 
to lenrn., They have already resoh^cd intellectual problems 
of asionnding complexity— should we pause to think about 
it=ranging from mastering a langunge to organizing a co= 
lierent theoiy of the world around them, including their 
own place in it. They are adepL at making sense of the 
world, at rclatiiiff wliat is new to what they know already. 
They can cope. 

Long before infantji acquire control of their bladders 
they demonstrate an imellectiini awarenesn, nexibility, and 
responsiveness that is the very antitheHis of ignorance. 
Children can think long beTore tliey come to school. The 
first time most children meet nonsense in their lives is in 
the classroom (some basal reading systems pride them- 
selves on die fact dint their content Is ineaningless) , Learnv 
ing h not nienningful to many kids in schooh any more 
lhan teaching is meaningful to many teachers. The first 
lesson tliat ninny children learn is *'Don*t think, do as I 
tell you," just as tlie teachers themselves have been taught 
**Don'l think, someone else will tell you what to do" (the 
concept of "leadership") , But I am getting ahead of my 
argument. 

As J was saying, ignorance is noc distributed equally in 
diis workl It is rehitivc to the situation you are in, a 
function of your aspirntions and e^^pectntlons. In par^ 
ticidnr, ignorance is clustered in our educationnl institu* 
tions, 

Ignomnca in Educaiinn 

Two kinds of ignorancG may be distinguished in edu- 
cation and cunveniencly labelled soft^ and hard-core, Soft- 



core ignorniice* wliicli tends lo be found in schoois, is the 
igiirininrc of ihosc who feel they need to be told uhni lo 
do. M^nny icnrhcrH riic tniinctl to be ignorant, to rely on 
the opinions of experts or "siipcrior«^" ratlicr ihnn on their 
own judgnicnt. The qucstiom 1 nm asked aricv kciures 
to teachers (on ilie topic of reading) are always eminenily 
/;rr/r//c^/==]iow should rending be taught, wliich mediod h 
hou, nnd what should be done nboiit a real-life child of 
eiglu who lin^ the devastating misfortune to rend like a 
statisticaliy fictiiiouji child of six? Tcnchers do not nsk the 
riglit kind of question— instcnd of asking wluu dicy should 
(lOj whitli ran never be answered with the gencrallLy they 
expect, ilicy sliouUl nsk wlint ihey need to laww in order 
to decide for iliemselvcs, (It i.s a nionument to the efncicncy 
of the brainwn^ihing timt teachers receive during their 
training that they are praciically Innnune to insult on die 
topic of their own intellectual cripnclty. The only time 
trichers exjirc^s surpriHe or disbelief is when ft is suggested 
that their own experience and intuition might be as good 
a guide for action as tlie dogma of some expcrE.) 

Sort<ore ignorance is not restricted to teachers. It is 
reflected at all levels of education In the pathetic faitli that 
electronic lechnology will provide the answ^era to nil piob^ 
Icms (instenf! of creating more problems) . A senior ofTicer 
of (he Jnternaiionnl Rcadiiig Associniion recently waxed 
lyrical regarding his board's joint exploration with die 
Boeing Aerospace Group of **the possible applications of 
space-age Lelecomnuuiications technology to help eradicate 
w^orld il]itcracy'*--as if space engineers must be privy to 
some cabalistic knowledge about teaching reading. Man 
may not liave got to ihe moon before the age of conipuLers 
and systems analysis, biit kids have been learning to read 
for centuries. Every nietliod of teaching reading ever de- 
visetl lins worketl with some children (which only goes to 
prove how adaptaljle children are). We do not need to 
find sometliing difTercnt to do in the future, but radier to 
discover what we have been doing right in the past. We 
talk as if it was a miracle thnt any child ever learns to 
reacL But if \vq tliink about the fncihly with which most 
'Illiterates** IcnrnccI lo talk, it mlglu appear more rcmnrk- 
able that educators arc able to nrnuigc an environment in 



wliich so many children cunsisiently fail to learn to 
reacK ' 

Soft'Corc ignorance, then, is ilie expectntion that some- 
one cIhc can be relied upon to solve your prnciical problenis 
atid save you ilie trniible of Lhinking, Hnvd<ore ignornnce, 
on the other ]in nd, h the belief tluu you know the answerH 
lo all problenis and cnn <Io the thinking for other people. 
And hnrd^core ifnorance is conccntrnted at the upjDer levels 
of onr educational hierarchy (I use the term in its liternl 
^ense of a priesthood) , notably In the universities. 

In my experience, the promiscuity with which teachers 
arc willing to be seduced by some overqualified outsider 
is CNceeclccl only by the avidity \s\a\\ which acndemics from 
a range of toiidly irrelevant disciplines have their intellect 
LunI way with tenchcrs. Nowhere is ignorance of the read^ 
ing process more pronounced than among the Ihiguists, 
psychologists, systenis annlystSi and brain surgeon?? who are 
prepared to tell reading, teachers ho^v to tench reading. 
The degree of PluD,, it orten seems to me, h a license to 
practice ignorance. (I am not prejutlirech Some of my 
best friends are ignoramuses, tliough I w'ouldn't want mv 
claughter to marry one,) 

So n\G Specifics of Educfitioiial lEnorniice 

After such generalities, I shall now talk briefly about 
ignorance wiili respect to reading, reading instriiction, 
electronic instrucuonal technology, aiid the role of scliools, 
all of which will give an opportunity to make at least a 
few points relevant to the Postman article, 

Reading is a highly obscine topic closely surrounded 
by a dLnse ftjg of pethigogical inystique and myLhology. 
Learning u? re?i?! Is frequently confused with reading in- 
structions-tile vast nuijority of books on "reading" or the 
psychology thereof arc thinly disguised tracts of instruc- 
tional dogma. It is a typical teacher's error to confuse what 
is done in school with what a child learns, The most that 
can be said for any method of reading instruction that suc^ 
cccdH=nnch as I have Haiti, idl methods succeed with some 
cliildrcii-is that somebody must be doing something right. 



More dnngcrous are the wiclcsprcnd beliefs ilmt n rhild 
will not Icnrn unless ioltl cNactly wliaL to do=\vIiich is 
obviiiiisly nnd form natch faUc. Ijccaiise iu> one knows 
-cnniiMli nhtsiu rending if> icU a duld wlint to do^nnd thai 
there iiHisi ho sonicUiing wrong with a child who doc8 not 
learn lo read. 

There IS II good dcnl to sny aboiu die rending prnress 
that I have no hpncc in chdiornte upon here, nhhongh 1 
have iried (o do su cUewlicrcJ I Khali Ihl ]im a few points 
!o give a flnvor of tlicni, and hnpcfnlly whet nn nppciile 
C)V iw*o: reading' is not priinarily deeuding to sound, nor 
do the eyes piny n priniary role in rending. Rending by 
^^phonies^* is dcmonsunbly impossible (ask any camputer) . 
Reading plarcH an impos*iib]c bnrden upon the visual sy<i= 
tern and u]^on memory unless the render is able lo read 
fast, without an itndne concern for Jiicral aefanacy, and 
with eoniprehension as immediate as it is for H]3oken inn- 
giiagc. Mcmorizntion interferes with camj^reheiision, and 
so do *^omprchen*sion tesis.'' Children learn to read by 
reading, and the sensible teadier ninke^ rending easy and 
intcresEing. not difTicnlt and boring. 

I nhnll make four Ijlanket assertions that may raise a 
good many hackles but that I regard as ennily defensible-^ 
the fact that iliey are n*ic!ely ignored and even siipjDresscd 
in echiration would be a prinie argument for t!ic prosccu- 
lion if I were trying lo conviet school?? of criminal ignor- 
ance: A child does not need lo be very iiitelligcnt to learn 
to roach A child docs not need to be very mnture to learn 
to reath A child does not need to come from a socially or 
economically superior home, or to have literate parents, in 
order to learn to read. A child docs not need to wait to 
get to school to learn to read. 

Most teachers of reading hrimu the preceding slalcmenis 
are true, even if diey are not familiar with the piiblishod 
Hoinccs^Dinkin, Fowler, Moore, Torrey. But in any case, 
if you think imelHgence, maiinlty, ^^CKperlence,** and skilled 
adult supervision are necesHary for learning to read, how. 



'Frank Smith. Unfhrsinndivg neading (New York^ Holt. 
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do you tliink nn infant Irr.rns the inudi more compicx 
sktlls of sjxikon Inngungc? As ninny pnronts in Nnrih 
AiiuTHii nif. discovering, a cliil.l Iins n rcn.lin-r proljlcni 
only il |,e IS siill ,ninl,le lo lend wiicii he ^els in srlinol 

In -linii, nil the evidence iiidicaics ilint ii h not so 
mudi madcfiunry on the pr.ii of children ihai ninkcs Icrini- 
mg (o lend siuli a hassle ns the ivny in whidi wo oxpcei 
ilicni to Icnrn-thi oiigh instriit lionnl prorcdnte.s thnt sys- 
icnwitinilly ticpiivc llieiii of rclcviint prnetifc niu! ncressnry 
inrorniniion. The more difruniiy n rliild expcriLMuc-s in 
icarnnig to read, the less rending niul the more nonsense 
<hills we iy|)icnlly Mrrnnge for In'm to do. 

R.'iiher than pansing to icflca upon wliere the fnnit 
icalh' lies, however, it is becoming fasliionnhle these davs 
to rcspoiul with :i wlintthchell. whnfs the need for cliilchcn 
to Ic.nii to iT-Mtl in imy rn.w .nttitiidc. Postman, for cs- 
nni])le. suggests that written laiigunge has lost all utility as 
.1 nicdmni of < onnnnninition. Nevertheless, he cniriisis his 
o(vn niessagcs to print nrul olivioiisly expcfts someone to 
rend tlicm. rie n^seits that "an iinportant fnnciioii of toach^ 
tug reading is iq make .stutleiUs acressible to poh'tirnl and 
iii.storical myth," wiiliont noting tJiat reading might .nl.so 
provide grounds for rciectiiig .sneli mvth. One inestiniablc 
;i<Ivaninge of writing is that it forces the writer to make 
statements which r.nn then be examined, analysed and 
even evnhinicd. Criticism h inlierentlv a literary mode. 
Il niny be tinc-ihongh I woldd (b'spntc it-that written 
language ajipcals more to reason tliari to the emotions, bin 
is thi.s an nrgnment against reading (any more tlian the 
opposite is all argiimont for or against electronic media) } 
The fnct that rclativeiy few people iii.iy currently take 
.•Klvaiungc of rctiiling seems to me irrelevant. It is almost 
reifainly a ronsequcnre of ilie way reading is taiigliL Tliere 
IS inforniation and kunwlcdge and pleasnre in" print-not 
jiist in novels, but in nowspapors, magazines, comics, pro, 
grains, menus, directories, scripts, scenarios, letters, nQtices, 
and grnfTiti. F.von Postm.nn would include books in his 
br.nve new resource renters, despite hl.s untcrminiy .about 
wlio might read them, He even .niggests that being able 
to rend might .somehow be degrading, tlint ii makes the 
iiitlividual a tool of his government, or of any bureaucrat 
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But is illiicrncy nny betieiv Once again, 1 think he con- 
fuses ihe icncling proccsH wiili ilie con^ecjucnrcH of liie way 
\vQ tcnrh reachng. The price of iiicnicy ncetl no! be liiG 
rciuler's free will and iiUelligence. 

man fiirilicr argues iliaL writiGn Innguage iins been 
misused niul u^orn out, tliat the world is full of written 
g:ar!)nge. But pcopie need not read everytliing that has 
been u'riiien-onc ndvantnge of being nble to read is that 
you Clin be selective. It may be true tliat rej^riuis of Post- 
tiian's paper will help to clutier thousands of useless filing 
cnbinets, never (o he looked at ngnin. But one of ihc more 
diibions benefits of the clcclmnir rc%'oiution is ihnt nciihcr 
ific spoken word nor the visunl gesnnc will remain bio= 
degindnble in the future. Students armed u-idi cassette 
rcfortlers and video cnnieras will record e%Try cough anil 
sctatdi. If ever there were meclin ihat inundated them- 
selvGS the mnment ibey were rrcated, ii was audio and video 
taping, open invitations lo capture the iriviid for poHicrity. 
One advanirigc of old fashiuncd manual nietlia like writing 
and painting h thnt they require fifforl; squiriing a video 
cnmcra at 'iife*' is an intliscriminaic way of being creative. 

It fs n fallncy to nssunic that anything wriiler language 
can do video tnpc can do better. There is good and bad 
granininr in film just ns in written Inngunge, and there is 
nt least as much ignoraiuc nljout film. It is fallacious to 
believe that either film or television gives more infornia- 
iion than UTliing. Diffavent media do not comjcy the sawn 
wjormaiion ahaiil the sa?na evcjit, but o/Ter difTerent per^ 
spectivcs. This is a most imporiant point tliat I cannot 
pursue here, ihough I highly reconiniend severnl chapters 
fn the 1974 NSSF Yearbook on media and synibols.2 

All media are scleeti%'e=you lake your choice wiiether 
you sec an event through the eye of tjic writer or of the 
aimcraman. One beauty of u'rittcn Innguago is the manner 
in which it is selecti%^e. We tend to overlook how nnich . 
inforniation u'ords give us about context, about what is 



'David Olson, edilon Madin and SyfTibob: The Forins of 
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;l "between the lines." Words give niorc informniion 
tlinii pittiues bcc.nise ihey cnn tnke so imich .-ia:oiini of 
wliat Uie render rilreatly knows. When 1 view r, docii^ 
mcniary, I need a ,s]3okcn or written tomnientnry to lell 
mo wlint J slinuld bo looking al rind how so rchuc it to 
what I knots'. 

Any iioiion iliat film provides a prirticiilnrly veridica! 
or iinndiilioniied image of ■'life" or "experience'' is nn.ive- 
wlicre (loos the "aeiilivily" conic 'n? Reading nhont a -nod 
meal does not reduce luingcr, but nciilicr docs a piciine 
of it. Mo\ics (la not autoinaiicnlly cnliance onr cxpori 
erne, wlietiicr of tiic Vietnam conriict or of sex. A com- 
pcienc writer may give a rcnsonabic impression of wiiat it 
IS like to eat a gourmet meal, siifrer a napalm attack, or 
make love, while an incompoienE movie producer miglit 
do little more thnn ilhisirnio the movenients involved. 
OViil electronic exercises leadi children that the art of any 
medium is to use the receiver's imaginacion?) Vielnnm 
was the world'.s mo.st lelevi'sed war, but "bringing it into 
the living room" did not seem to end it any sooner. Could 
the fact that tlierc was little -snitten literature on Vict= 
nam-as opposed to "factual rcporting-'-have anyihing to 
do \mh the way the war \viis tolerated, regardless of dcinon- 
strations, which were themselves televised into visual 
Icclinm? 

Postman Ininsolf admits that nobody knows what the 
consequence would be of tin-ning .schools into electric cir- 
cuHCs. Nor (Iocs he mention that the experiment has al- 
ready been tried to a certain extent and lias failed. During 
Hie past decade most new "and many old facilities in schools 
and universities were decked out with andiovisnal novelty, 
much of it never used and now being taken out. And juit 
as iiuicli ignorance is, being displayed in di.sniantling the 
electronic .sideshows as wa.s invoh'cd in their establishnient. 
Hnrd-coro ignornnce is not exclusive to %«ittcn languaBO 
experts. 

While not arguing that rending is a substitute for eiec- 
ironic medin, I deny the opposite. I am certainly not "anti- 
niedin," tlioirgh I reject any assertion of blind faith in the 
virtue of any medium, including writing. Electronic illit- 
^"""^y ■''s clebasing as the inability to read-and infinitely 
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more |)ral,,il)lc {riven ihc ijrescnt Icvc! of igiiornncc in cdii- 
niiioii, J mil noi even nrgning ihat schnnls slinulcl con= 
liiniu imnfT u> Icnrli .cncling, ^iiniply ilua rcncliiig cannot 
he rcpliKcd by ipluvihinn nml the tape rcroiclc-r/l inisrh, 
prefer u, argue iliat liicrnc y in nny incdiinn is too prcdmis 
If) Icnvti in our Hchmh and lo pnliticnl propjigandists. 

As Pnsimnn implies, we liave scarcciv nnv idea today of 
uliai .seJiools arc for. Wc do noi knmv wlini wc slioidd do 
in .sdiools. \Vc do not even inidcrsiand wliat we arc doing 
in sdiool.s, Ignoranre ahoinuls. Not only do wc not under- 
sinnd why Innidred.s of tliou.sand.s of cliildren fail lo learn 
to read each yenr, we have no idea what Iiappens wiili the 
Imiidrcds of thousands of children who siicceecl. Prne= 
(iadly cvcryihing wc try to teach in cducationrd in.siiintions 
wo lenrli inepily. If we sucrecd at nil, it ran be rcasonnbly 
predicted that the student will not want to prnriife what 
he has learned or will do so rehicinntly. And there is 
ahsoliiiely no evidence that we will do nny better if wc 
encourage our Ntudenis to Him and inpe record evcryihinff 
in sight. > b 

Don-t talk nboiit master teachers, love of learning, 
respect for knowledge, or afadenilc integrily=ihesc arc 
more than cxccplions within ihe niodern system; ihey are 
freaks, abcrnuions. Srhools nre training instittitions, ninn= 
nged by leadicrs who are ihenisclvos tnuglu in training 
insiitiition.'i, and ihe cnlire perver.se and nnshegoitcn pro= 
(^ss is Ibiuidcd on Ihc premise that no one should actuallv 
lliink, 'rhat i.s tlie political issne, 

Tlic prinie contern of schools is getting ihrough the 
<lay. Schools arc iiot concerned with h'leracv. nor ,dth 
creativity, nor with iniclligente, except as items on tests 
or ni cnd=of=teini ie])orts. Superintcndcnis and trustees arc 
concerned with buildings, budgets, and enrollment projec. 
J lions. Principals are concerned with pacification, keeping 

the Iid on. ami maintaining stability. And teadiers are 
concerned with discijdine and control! how could they be 
ollierwi.se, since thinking is an individual activity that 
produces unmanageable oddbalLs, whcilvcr in the classroom 
or in the sinfrrooni? At every level there is only one con- 
^ '"volvcs neither "lenrning" nor the diild-it is 

V - • good ndminislniiion. I know there are exceptions, but die 



cliHCUSsioii is not nljont exceptions, nor can niost scliool 
HysteiiiH tolerate tliem, 

SchooLs ninkc a poor job of teucliing reading, suggests 
Pobtnian, so why noL relense teachers froni tliat burclen and 
enti'UHt tlicni instcacl with something iinportant, ^sonietliing 
"relevant/' like "hcljjing young people to resor-e so me of 
tlieir more wi end ling emotional problcins"? One can 
only woncler how anyone coulcl think it is only literacy 
that schaois can foul up. Will tcaclicrs l)e good for any= 
thing exrcpt distributing popcoin if wt make them ushers 
In an electric circus? 



The Alternative to Igyiorance 

The opposite of ignorance is not knowledge, %vhich is 
either a dead end or a route to new ignorance. The op- 
posite of ignorance is understanding=an active verb-- 
achieved only through awareness and thought. And aw^are- 
ness and thought are not faculties that you acquire from 
experts or skills that can be taught in schools. Rather 
they arc aspects of human nature that are inherent in all 
ch{Idren=until they are drilled out of dieni by a process 
that is called socialization. 

The opposite of ignorance is keeping the mind alive, 
ahvays considering alternatives, never shutting the system, 
down. It is remembering that every question might be 
put difreiently, that authority is not necessarily right, and 
that superficial glibness (including this paper and Post= 
man's) is not necessarily erudition. The opposite of ignor- 
ance is never to rest content doing soniething you do not 
iniderstand. 

I am not arguing for the unattainable. Being told 
what to do is a good short run solution in an emergency 
siiuaiion, such as changing a tire or floating off the roof 
in a flood. But education should not be an emergency 
situation* and even if no one is really sure of what is going 
on in the classrooni, at least the question coiild be mutually 
examined by those %vho are most involved, the child and 
the teacher. 



1 nm not proposing ihnt Llie printed word sliouhl re= 
inrnn ihc kcysionc of ediuniioir nii cxirenic ns radinil ns 
Postninn's noniinalion of electronic nieclin ns a ^libsliLuLc. 
I woiiUl niurli prefer not to ninkc n big issue of rending 
instnHtion, or of nnytliing cl^iC. In fncL I %vouid sijggc?iL 
([nil uc roigci nhout *HencIiing" for n while, ur at Icnsi 
linve M nionnoriuni on die tnpie, and insicad iliink n liulc 
nl)oui how sciiools niiglu l)c rcorgnnizcd an ]jlnccs wlicre 
c hildren and ndulis colhdioraiively or independcnily learn, 
a >^i(uaiion liiat ^^'ould giinnintce the cxcrcrise of ihoughL 
A prime forns krv initial ^^ttidy niiglu be how the acqiiisi- 
lion of literary in wriucn langungc and electronic media 
might help the individuah teacher, or cluld lo resist die 
blnndishnients and niiHinforniation that daily ns*^anlt all 
onr NenscN, But there k nnich ignornncc for lis to think 
our uay out of in these topics. 

Let me go out even fnrtlier on niy .self^nppointed limb. 
CdiikhTn do not learn by imtruction, they learn by ex^ 
amplr, and they Icnrn by making seme of what arc cssen- 
tinlly nicaningfid situations. Remember, children have 
been learning since birth, A rliild learns when be hears 
his mother talking to him or to a neighbor. He learns 
when Ins fatlier lets him take a chance with a liannner and 
nails. ITe learns when he finds it necessary to check the 
price of sports equipment in a catalog. Always he learns 
in order to make sense of sonieihing, and especially when 
there is an example, a modeh to be copied. Even w^hen he 
learns to loot stores, snifT glue, or mug cripples, be tloes so 
by example and because it niakcs sense in his environment. 
If thinking or asking questions paid ofF, and if sonie good 
models were arouncb a child might evcii spend a few years 
at school doing just diat-^thinkiiig and asking questions. 

Encouraging people In think woidd be an enormously 
political issue. It is not one that cmrently occupies much 
of ihc attention of politicians, nor is it a dominant ques- 
lion in schools. In educational psychology, thinking is 
usually equated with problem solving, concept formation, 
and cxcin^sions to ihc nearest museum. The alternntive to 
ignorance would be revolutionary in more than one sense 
of the word. It nnght even enable m to start asking the 
right sorts of quosLions about education. 



Era dicii ling ig nor a nee iiiiglit also put a lot of experts 
our of biiHinasH, Wlmi will 1)0 the use of linviiig nil of the 
riglii niis\v'Ci\Ss c\^en electronic pncHj if jDCoplc ure going to 
Stan asking clifTerent kinds of questions nndj ^s'orsc still, 
to start educating their children to do the same? 

Per so no I Postscript 

Someone is bound to ask Iiow ignorant this paper is, 
or I am. My answer depends on how the quesLioii is put. 
If it is boorish, I shall say tliat tlie cjncstion itself is ig- 
jiornnt. But otherwM.se, I rcaclily adniit there is a great deal 
I do not kno^^' (which by niy dermition is not ignorance, 
of course) , and for tlie rest, I try to keep an open mind. 




Postman's Rhetoric: 
A Closer Look 

Lee Deighton 



The final paragraph of Postninn*s essay gives the show 
away. *ncachers of reading" (whoever they may be) 
are asked lo consider Uicse que^^iionH: What is reading 
good for? ^Vhat is it better or worse iban? What are niy 
motives in promoting it? These are questions of deep 
philosophic content which get at the role of the public 
school in nin- society. They. arc a relevant conclusion to 
an dsmy which is prininrily an attack upon the preHent 
ronclucL of the sthoolH, In this setting, reading instruD 
tion 18 siniply a convenient stick whh which to beat a 
stubborn mule; handwriting, spelling, or social studies 
would have served as welL 

When the argument does turn toward rending instruct 
tion, two false constructs lower its validity, First, iliere 
are no 'Heachcrs of reading" in the public: schools, except 
for the few tcachors whose work is esclusively remedial 
reading. The teacher who hel|_>s die elenicntary school 
child learn to read also cleals with handwriting, spelling, 
sonictliing called 'Muiglish/' science, health, gcograpliy, 
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5S aiiLlinietic, science^ and so on. In the secondary schools 
- rending is not a subject of instruction. 

Secondly, there is no substantive content in the phrase 
"the politics of rench'ng/' There is no referent in com= 
mon experience to which it applies. It is diversionary to 
spenk of "icnchers of reading'* as '*a most sinister political 
group" and "nn important political prcssnre group/' 
'i'rue, the NKA, which is composed primarily of ele^ 
mentary scJiool teachers and teachers unions, does have 
jjolitifnl clout, but there is no record, I believe, of any 
occasion upon which these gronps have lobbied for the 
teaching of reading. They would not need to lobby, 
since any .serious proposal to decrease reading instrnction 
woidd be dcnoimced by parents and other taxpayers. 

But inespectivc of the niiLhors tactics and strategy, 
he is seriously roncerned nbont the phice of reading in the 
publir scliooljs. On the broad front, the indictment runs 
thus: by "promoting the idea that literacy is the richest 
soune of aesthetic experience" and "tlie idea tliat the 
ninin source of wisdom is to be found in libraries" the 
schools "hnve become a major force for political con- 
servatism at a time when everything else in die culture 
screams for rapid reorientation and change/' 

There- is a semnntic shift here that is neither subtle 
nor reasonable. At the outset of the essay, *'the teaching 
of reading" refers to insiruction in the decoding of 
printed verbal symbols, Laten in the general indictment 
pertaining to nesihctic eKpenenrc and sources of wisdom, 
the term "literacy*' is substituted, and it can only refer 
to experiences with "Hterature" rather than to instruction 
in decoding. This semantic shift is confusing, but it is 
essentinl to the author's argument, G e may agree that a 
disproportionate amount of time is spent in secondary 
W ,scliools on what passes today for "literature" and still 
I wonder what this has to do with helping children learn 

^ how to decode printed symbols. The author finds a bridge 

^ in the stated goals of reading instruction. These stated 

:| goals, he finds to be unreaL 

^ In his opinion "it is almost totally untrue" that "the 

J basic purpose of rending instruction is to open the stu- 

^ dent's mind to the wonders and riches of tlie printed 



word. . . Rather, he says, -\ . . an important function 
of the icncIiMig of rending is to mnke student.^ accessible 
to poh'ticnl niiti historicnl myth/' 

SeconcIIy, he nrgucs ilint those who lenrn to read ^vell 
will not put their skill to signlficnnt use: "To put it 
bhintly, among every 100 students who learn to read, my 
guess is tliat no more than one will employ tlie jirocess 
toward any of the lofty goals which are custoniarily held 
before us. The rest will use the process to increase their 
knou'Iedge of trivia. . . 

Th.irdj he objects by inference to the teaching of read- 
ing for vocationnl conipetence: ''Besides, the number of 
jobs that require reading skHl much beyond what teach^ 
ers call a Tilth grade lever is probably quite small and 
scarcely jiistifies the massive^ compulsory, imrelcnting 
reading progranis that characterize most schools/' It is 
sufficient to observe that reading programs for the most 
part are dcsigiied to bring children up to this leveL "Mas- 
sive efrnits" arc rec[uired to do this muclu No significant 
amount of school tinie and energy goes beyond that goah 
sinre it is aHsiuned, riglilly or wrongly, that the reader, 
having attained this level i is equipped to sharpen and 
extend Iuh reading skills on his own. 

Finally, the author objects tliat iliere is a built-in 
''fault*' in the words and structure of the language. He 
quotes ^frLuhnii as nieaning that print ''induces passivity 
and anesthetizes all our senses eKcept the visual/' Ac- 
knowledging that print was once capable of arousing 
action, he (onclucIe.s, "For us, print is tlie technology of 
conveiuion/' A striking nietaphors Init it ignores the 
practical action consequences of Michael Harrington's The 
Other Ameiicfi or Rachel Carson's Silciil Springs books of 
om.' time, 

^Vhat shall wc do to be saved? The amhor's sohuion 
is to turn away h-oni j^rint to newer media. The Age of 
the Printed ^\^ord, lie says, is coniing to an end: *'Elec= 
tronic niedia arc ]3redictably working to imloose disrup- 
tive social and political ideas, along- with new forms of 
sensibility and csprcssion/' Hence the schools, instead of 
"'pushing the old terhnology , , . with almost hysterical 
vigor,*' should become "something like nn electric circus/* 
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This route lias been tried, Uncler provisions of NDEA, 
some S.Wf) million wortli of electronic equipment was 
pourerl into tlic nation's classrooms, from which it has 
since hecn rcmovccl to attic closets. Here nncl there, 
Inngurige lahonuorics u-ork hcautifiilly but for a sensiilion- 
nlly cleclining number of students. Here and tliere elaborate 
physics Inbonuory cqnipmcnt is opening new worlds for ex. 
plonuion but, again, to a sagging cnrollnicnt. Computer- 
assisted insiruriion is no longer even a conversation piece, 
flic market for teacliing machines (or Icnrning ninchines) 
has broken. Why? Because they are so infiniicly tedious 
and boring. You can observe, as I have ob.servcc], as 
many students asleep and as nuiclj chatter in a clnssroom 
equipped with television as in one equipped only with 
books and a teacher. 

But let us suppose a classroom equipped like .an 
. "electric circus." What will be tlie nature of the content 
exinidcd by the apparatus? In public scliools supported 
by onerous taxes, will there be less training for vocational 
conipetenre? Will tlicre be less exposure to the politicnl 
and historical niyth of the nation? Will multimedia lit- 
eracy be used less often than reading skills to increase a 
"knowledge of trivia," to maintain a'-'relatively low level 
of emotional maturity," and so on? To suppose any of 
tliese consequences is to indulge in what the author calls 
"romantic nonsense." 

Intuiti%'e]y, one may suppose diat electronic media 
iiave the capability of speeding and enriching the learning 
process. But no one has yet taken the trouble to work 
out precisely what each of the media is best capable of 
doing. Meantime, the Age of the Printed Word is not 
coming to an end, as the author asserts. There are more 
books, journals, and newspapers piihlishecl, purchased 
and read today than ever before, and the paper industry 
happily predicts that the growing sboringc of book paper.S 
will intensify over the next five years, 

Multimedia literacy is a suitable goal for today's 
schools, and to the clegree that they resist it, tliey justify 
the author's criticisms. But multimedia literacy' must 
surely include verbal literacy, which has nlways been 
extremely hard to come by. The solution to whatever 



ills w'Q can agree upun is not tlie choice of one media over 61 
anotlien It lies rntlier in the area of motivation. How do 
you prognini learning so that it requires no sLudent clTort? 
Ho^^* do you program students to want knowledge an<l 
w*isclom? 

Po.stman's essay is neitlicr a scholarly nor a scientific 
work. It wiis not intended to be. It is in fact n skillful 
rhetorical efTort laced with innuendo, metaphor, and 
einqLionnlly chnrgcd sentences designed to arotise his 
readers. It should be taken for what it is, and it cannot 
properly be used as the basis for revision of practice in 
reading instruction. 
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Damn You, 
Neil Postman . . . 

Robert F. Hogan 



(1) There you go again, putting me on. Upsetting me. 
Making me dance for a time to your tune. I mearij like 
in fall 1968 wlien you revised your speech title at tJie 
last minute and frazzled me, not to mention (much less 
name!) several other people. Did NGTE really dare to 
print in tlie OFFICIAL con%?ention program that revised 
speech iitlc, ^'Bullshit and the Art of Crap Detection'*? 

Well, NCTE did. What happened? You drew to your 
convention session a couple of hundred more people. I 
had to answer three angry letters. Beginning with the 
following ronvention we ga\'e up requiring head table 
guests at (lie annual banquet to wear formal dress, ^ The 
banquet itself is now in jeopardy. 

In your own way, Neil, you're good for us] Inic damn 
you, ... 

(2) Look at what's happened now. You turned over to 
the Hm vnvd EiiiicalionnI Jicview the maniiscript for n 
speech you gave at Lehigh attacking the teaching of 
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micling. TIic Rcvirw printccl it. A lot of j)cople read IL 
At least ilie 8cvcn uf m wIiuhc cfroris nrc ^athcml here, 
like seven |)ccks of |)rcKhi(c fmm seven diflcrcnt gnrdcus, 
mn oiily icncl ii, Ijur ic'rend ii, niul ])orccl over its parts. 
(I didn't mean that puiu bm I like it nuw and ho I'll 
leave it in.) ^Vc tlien wrnte seven jnora articles, wlucli 
we hope yoi! and otherK will read. 

Do yon (Iiink iliat'H wcird^your piece against rending 
iringcrinM seven nuire things \u he read? Of cour8e you 
don't. Not yon, NciL 

(3) Von a.sk. "What is reach' iig good for?" You nn'ght 
well ask, "What is a car good for?'' Same answer: *'Ah 
most anything/* 

Consider the car. It's good for getting from here to 
anywhere ^viihin two lunidred nitles ^\hen the planeji 
aren't flying and Am Irak h inuonscionably late. It's 
good for necking in. It provides one of the most painless 
means of suicide and painful means oC homicide, de- 
pending o!i how you feel ahoul \K\\nm you want to kilL 
It's good for picking up Intehhikers, It's good for pol^ 
luting tlie air. Some ctu's arc painted yellow and display 
nicchdlions, and they're good for getting to their ecology 
meetings those Ne%\^ Vorkers who woiddn*L own a can A 
car is just about the only wiy to get into a drlve-in 
niovie. 

What is reading, or a car, "good*' for? So many things 
Uiat trying to enimieraLc Uiem is like trying to count the 
stars with the naked eye on a clear night. 

(d) But if I turn the question around slightly to ask, '*Why 
do people read?*' 1 can almost manage the nunibers. 

(-la) People read hecause there are things they want to 
know, and the cheapest, easiest %vay for Hterace people to 
find ihem out is to look them up. A truth that doesn't thrill 
men of letter.^, but a truth nonetheless, is this one: over 
the long run, the best selling nonfiction book.s in the 
history of American pid>lishing have been a couple of 
cookbooks and Spock's book on baby care. Tliere are 
things people want to kno%v% need to know/ 



nn infnnt clevelops n rash nnd nioimts n fever 
uf lOU^ unci rising in the lonely Iioiirs of the early nioni- 
iny, wlint Uh inothcr t!ncsn*t feci she needs is a muhiniedia 
QxpvriiiiKC, however totally cdiicntionni thnt might be. 
Slie Wiiiit-s lo kntiw wlirit Spock has to say, Looking it iip 
IS iasier nnd cheaper tlian cnlling him up. 

(•lb) PcojjIc read hctauHC they want to escape. It's hard 
!o fanit tiini ilcHire. ^Vlicn life gets dreary^ on top of daily, 
gctiing away is n relict Vqii eould aiguc lIuU to tliis end 
oiher media are more cfliiient. But only sometimes. Late 
at night u'lien Hie choiie is among twt) talk hIiowh and 
Prnt ill of trie Panleiic Ooddard fdm festivah or when 
you luivc two lining to kill at LnGnardint or when yon 
nre on ihe way home horn a conference that has assaulted 
your ^iCnseSi a book or magn/inc h a comfort, 

(4c) People read lierausc dicy have to. For decades ad- 
oU'sc cniN read Silas ISTfiriwy bctanse they were naive 
enough lo believe or ^imari enough to know that iriero w*ns 
no way to pass the test ii tlioy hadn't read the book, Very 
ofien between ihe civil serv:uu and a promotion, between 
the apprentice and hi^ jonriieymnn's papers, between the 
adoIoNrent and hh tlrlver*s license lies the book. ■ Some- 
limeH you jusi have lo tead. 

People ^vho know how to reach read becnuse. what- 
ever It is, it's ihere lo be read, 'riiey read graflitii ndver* 
iisernents on the rnrving iellings tii Hubwny?5 nnd on ihe 
rears niicl sides of Ihihcs^ lefi-behind newspapers on iralnSi 
(he backs uf cereal boxes (we'll conic back to (he cereal 
boKvs later) . 

(•le) Anch flnalh% peo])le— or Home people— read to restore 
or enlarge their houIhi (-linpman's /f f^?/?r?r did It for Keats. 
My own nceils are nujre modest, For tnc in recent ycara 
it lias been on first looking into the poems of Miixine 
Kumin and Sihsmnn and into the prose (if it is proRe) 
of Ricluntl Hrantigan, W^heiher it's just waiehing a masiter 
playing wjih langungei or iilentlfylng with n kliuhed 
but in(initely more ariicuhite person who helps order 
(he rhaos of life, it cloe8 restore and enlnrge. 



You would argue thai other media nnd mixed media 
can, do that, too* and inaybc better. Td agree with too, 
hut quanGl with batffn\ Have I seen ^^lioit fihiis made 
by young people that cnhirge and restore? Sure. I've 
also rend such pncniH by such people. The rensan I cling 
to rending k nt least twofold: when the uiipact is ahiiost 
toD much, wiih a flick of the rending eye I can relive it 
over and over till I've dccomprGssed— no lifting the needle 
aruh no pushing the backup button, no waiting for the 
nini to go throiigh, rewinding it, and running it again; 
and when the circuits blow or wlien an ice gtorm cuts ofl 
the power for two or three days, and my hunger for resto- 
ration begins to hurt, all I need are two candles and a new 
poet. 

(5) This leads me, Neil, in what's missing from the equa^ 
tion, "The mecUum h the message." It k blind to the 
varied intenlions anti purposes of receivers. My oldest 
thiughirr listens fo Joan Bnez vcconh bcraiiHC she shares 
the horror al)out whafn liappening in Vietnam. I listen 
bccaiisc shc^H sidling olf into aduh! ood and the music 
and the words tell mc, in ways she can^t, what she-s feeling 
(besides. lisiening Mke ihal is a way of keeping in louch 
without chnching). Her younger sister listens to the 
same records to fill up acousilc spare ^vliiie she docs lier 
spelling asHignment, ' 

The ronieru is fixed and the medium k constani. But 
noi so the message. Let's send ourHclvcs through a time 
warp, Ncih Il's pieiniere uiglit for the sliowing of Citkm 
Knna. Somehow, you and J and my younger daughter 
and ^VilHam Randolph Hears! ami an exchange sludem 
finm Latvin are all there. How many messages are there? 
Do you know what's really wrong with (he ccjnation, 
^ Neil? '^Tlic mcclimn is the message*' is, of nil unlikely 

I things, liHenr. 1 ihink it may he more linear lhaii the 

^ ^rassa(l^lHctts ^rurnpikc, I'll lei yuu know when I tlccidc. 

I (0) Vnii iirgiic, Neil, that rending mnkos for dodlc, suh- 

I servient, raijsiniiLM--orlch|Lnl {iliztuis, llien how do yoij nc- 

I (U)uni lor yqiirsclf? li's not rending iluit mnkcs people Mini 

^ wii)' but censorship, bcjinharthncni, ;uul "innnnftcincni" of 



ncw^. Othcnvisc, why is tlie Saigon regime closing clown 
insiciul of nncleiwriiiiig ncwHpapcrs? Piini, niorcover, h 
bill one of ihc inecUn nf ilie hnrksicrs. Jt is ilic prinrij3iil 
niccliiini of Rnlpli Nader. Jf wc really took away rcadiiig. 
we'd I)C left svilh llic luickstcr^, 

(7) Simply hecriuse ^ve cnn rend, and througli reading, 
learn, ^vc're spared ilic burclen of much learnhig by way 
of nicmorizaiioii. (When you Lhrew in Socrates' praise 
of meniorizaiion, yon were fiidging, Neil, and yoii know 
that.) I once knew the popuhuion figure for Pismo 
Beaclu I don't anymore. Besides, It's cliniiged since I 
knew it, But if I ever need to know, I know^ how to find 
out, I can read, 

I've made up wiiat I think is a new w^ord^ Neil* obliv- 
iscefulunK If a unnnoranfiufn Is literally something io ha 
rcminnhfivf^d (meniorare^memorandum) , a thing to be for- 
gotten h an ablhisraiifhnn (obliviscoi^-^oljliviscendinn) . 
What niakc-s it cairifoitablc and safe for literate per.^ons 
to consign ho riiany niinuic facts to the obh'vi.scGn(liim 
file is tlie easy confidence that they can retrieve them 
whenever they neecl to. 

(B) Okay, Neih You've made me share yoiu' dream. A 
cimi media, niultiniedia literacy program would not only 
be a humane thing for children, biit an essential thing 
for oiu' tinicH. And insofar as I uncleritancl yoiu^ dream, 
ril help Ining it about. 

But no^\% dainn you, share my dreani anct sec if youMl 
help, You and I and all the kindred spirits we can muster 
will first decide wlieHier it*s the cereal division of Kel- 
logg's or of Oouerul Mills that is the target. Then we 
recruit ten tinier our iuunl)er. Then wc rdl start buying 
stock till wc control the enicrprise. 71ien we boost the 
incumbent presitleiit of the corporation upstiiirs and 
insiall ill hk place Honieonc like a \Yallace Stevens, with 
a head for busiiiess, but a heart for poetiyi 

Then comcH the real coup, Neih We lake over the backs 
of the cereal boxes for fresh new pocnis and accessible 
older poenis (sea #'ki fdjovc) . Think of it, Neih Think 
of what wc could do for poets and poetry, 



» =ven more, il„nk of whnt ,ve'ci be doins to and for 
.c n„ll,„„, of ,„,„p„i,,vc ,c,,,lcr,, who stare e.d, „,or„ing 

m™,ori«.,| a, ,l.„... ,|,erc i, ,„ „rL" 

(9) I'm fini,,l,lng pfcrr on n night from Dulte ,o 
..n,,„,g„. „ week l.„e with it. Still, I p,.,t,.»l „ tl : 

I'""!..- -see #1,1 ,,g,„n) . J saw nt le.st one hook ih-it 
"oul.l l,,,vc l,el|,«i ,ne forgot the ..,,„,t,|,.s of the , lav 
Another u.„» „„ „ ,„bject I „,,nt to know morc abot.t' 
•SUM another ,«,s a „ook IVc never really rea.l but o™ e 

•■I'Mlos). forinnaicly. none pr„,ni.,ecl to restore or enlarge 

;z,,r.;ee. •■' ^cjS 

Consdence about the tieadline (,lc„,m>,e k an ngly 

lo ^kij, the oihcrs and to finisJi this, 
Dnnin you, Ncil Postman 
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' ii was said once of Thonias Aquinas ihnt he xvas a 
inan singiilmly free of bacl leniper in controversy. How 
wontlernil^if one can itianage it. Ainong otlicr things, 
it enables you to be enhirgctl by an argunicnt rather than 
tlinnnisliecl by it. WqU, 1 nni no naint bLii, when poHi^iblci 
I do try to Jenrn froni aclver^saries/ especially wlien they 
go to the troiiblc of Instrurting me m explicitly, as fn the 
prccccling essays. The difiicnlty jn this instance is , . , 
wcllp there's no other way to say it: Outsicle of an elcmen- 
lary school rcmctlial rcatling class, cotilcl yuti fincl a more 
perfect gaggle of p()int^nHssers, anywhei^e? J am accused 
of being niad, a hypocrhe. a provocateur, unscholarly, (|iihe 
jjrobably ignorani, and even (by noi-so-Hiibtlc iniplication) 
hfacliiavellian. Now, maiiy of these arciisations are prob^ 
ably true. Some of thein ccrialnly are, Hm all of them 
are compleicly irrelevani. So far as I can telh die major 
points I made in my article still nland, hardly even riifTled 
Ijy the wIndH of controversy^ 

Not thai die article is unassnilable, Faf from It. I 
would like to nssail it myself, not only for siatiny^ ineKacily 
some of the tlnngs 1 believed Uiree or four years ago, but 
also buciiuse I have since rliangod some of those bcHefs, 



liLii, as 1 sniclj 1 nni no snint, nncl 1 cerfainlv linvc no taste 
lor >^clMlngc] lilt ion. ^riius, 1 has u no intuniiini of Qvun 
irying to do properly wliaL juy rullcnguc^^ weru Mii]3]jusctl 
It) do. 

Insiead, I propose lu respond in the lollo^ving wny: 
= First, 1 \vanL to discuss some of tfic more HignificanL dis- 
loriionK j^rcscnted in tlie j^rctediiig essays. I want to cIo 
lliin parily out of an unsainLly picpie at the iHtridency [ind 
ahnost coniplcie Inek of generosiiy of thuse dssays^ nncl 
partly bcrnnse soiue of their disloriions arc coinnionly 
used tvj evade ilie ccniral issues I trietl to raiHc and, tliere- 
forc, cicscr%^c to be exposecL ^Vhcn I hnve done that, I 
want to try stating— once again, briefly, nncl in the plainest 
r language 1 can coniniand— precisely what die issues are, 
as 1 see theni. 

To begin with, two or three times tlie point was raised 
I hat I ain soniething of a hypocrite for wrilinir nn artic le. 
Jf 1 believe so fervently in tlie power and Ijeneficenc:e of 
new media, why do I clioose to cxpresH niyself in such an 
old form? This is the kind of crilicisni that we iised to 
ndlj in my old neighborhood, n cheap shot—going for the 
easy piit-cio^vn while evading tlie substantive points of con- 
lention. Jnst for the record, niy article is not about what 
mediimi best suits Neil Postmnn and otlier forty-year-old 
Knglish teachers. In fact, I take it for granted ihat most 
of us engagetl in this debate feel more emotionally and 
intellectually commiUed to print than to otlier media. 
Ant] that is why die debate arises* The qncsiion is not 
aboiit where oi/r prererencc lies but aboitt the preferences 
of our students and whether or not their preferences and 
ours arc sufficiently dissonnnt to cause a serious breakdoH'n 
in communicntion and a roncomltnnt misdirection of edu- 
cational goals. 

Secondly, there is some suggestion in the respondents' 
essays that J liave expressed the view tliat electronic tecli- 
nology will establish some kind of Utopia, I say "some 
snggostioti" because it is not always clenr to itie what the 
respondents r?r^ saying. For CKnmple. Frnnk Smith snyH 
dial sofi-core ignoiance is ^'reflected at all levels of cduca' 
lion iii the paUietic faith that electronic technology will 



provide t-he answers to all probleins (instcncl of creating '^i 
more problems)/' I nm mil uncleiir about lus distiriction 
bcLwecn luinl= nnd sofKore igiiorancc. But I ceriainly 
agree with him that there are no rational reasons for 
believing thai elecironie incdia will holvc all our problems, 
or e\'cn most of thenr Jii fact, in niy article I sUiIq qk- 
plicitly that "elecLronic meclia are prediciably ^s'ni king lo 
unlooHc disruptive social ruid political ideaH , . nnd that 
**!hc electric piiig is cau^^ing all iiell to break loose/' Ah 
a matter of fact, I know of no serious person who believes 
tliai iedmology, by itself, can have beneficeni eirects. Ah 
most cveiyoiie who lias written extensively on the niatter-- 
for example, Jacques Ellub Lewis Nrinnford, ^rarshall 
McLuhan, Buckminstcr Fuller, and Peter Drticker^has 
taken the opposite view, tluit technology muM be in= 
telJigently monitoretl antl controlled if it is to solve niore 
problems dian it creates. Of coin^se, that is csnc of the 
reasons wliy J argue for the schools' fissuining a central 
role in educating yonili in ihe strtjctme and ecology of 
electrunic niedia, 

Severed essayists are also linder the inijjresston that I 
have said that jjrint is dead, Lee Deigluon, as if lo refulc 
that rash assertioni ])oints out ihin there are inorc books 
and newspapers today dian ever belbre. Wclb it so happens 
that I specifically say that print is not dead and point out 
furtherUhat in newly literate countrle^i 'Sprint is a mediiun 
capable of generating intense involvement,*' Of course, 
1 do say diat in oNr rulhirrf print is old (not dead) —wliat 
I call *'lhe technology of convention/' I also assert that 
Ihe Age of Print is coming to an end, by which I mean 
that print Is no longer the main soiu^ce of liierarv qk- 
perience and cultural information for most people/ To 
these assen ions, 1 get die reply, from Mr. Dcightun, thnt 
jieopie still read a lot, and, from William Jenkins, diat 
''it [Is] totally irrelevant in this discussion that kids .ire 
spending a inllion dollnrs a year on LPs and niovies.*' ' 
Although he does not srty it, I assume he would niso find f 
it totally Irrelevant that by the time a child grnduntes % 
from high schooh he or she lias spent somewhere In the • | 
neighborhood of fifteen thousand hours J n from of a tele- | 



7 2 vision set. (1 cnn jiisi hear Mr, Deigluon J^aying, ''But 
don't forget, people still rend a lot/*) Okay, Mr. Deigluon, 
people ?^ti]l read a lot, antl if you look again at niy nrticle. 
yoii will sec that in niy visjon of the scliool of tlie future* 
I suggest that electronic: nicdia literacy lie given weight 
"at least equal to reading and writing,*' So, it is siniply 
beside tlie point to argue over tlio tpiesiion, Is print dead? 

Moreover, it is not quite on the point to raise* ihc 
i|uestion (as do Chiudia Converse anit Ralph Staiger) . 
Does literacy result in niovement toward personal and 
social libenition? Since they look such rare to suinniarize 
what I wrote before replying, I nni surprised thnt ?'icy 
ofTer the work of Paulo Frehe (in Brazil and Ciiile) as a 
kind of refutation of my answer to that question (J Ijciicve 
they suppose my answer to be a flat ''no") . As I suggested 
in my article and mentioned a nionient ago, in newlv 
liternie countries print can work, to use David Riesman's 
phrase, as "gunpowder of the mind," It certainly did 
this for Western civilization (as I also pointed out) and 
no doidst will continue to do so in essentially preliterate 
cidtines. But, of course, I am argtiing that in our own 
cultmc print, for all its ndvantagos, h a psychologically 
conservative mediLnn in comparison with the electronic 
media, 

Ms, Converse and Mr. Staiger have wrjticn a thought- 
ftil criticism of my papcri precisely because they focus on 
ihe %^nlidi!^' of the theory of ''teclniologicnl novelty" as it 
is ndvnnced by Harold Innis, Marshall McLuhan, Edmand 
Carpenter, and oihers, including mo in *'The Politics ol 
Reading/* But in my opinion they badly damage their 
own nrginnent by conftising writing with priming* To 
conipnre the tabuln of Roman schoolboys and the slinppiiig 
^ list^^ of Greek housewives to the printing press is like say- 

^ lug that movies are merely an eKlension of tlie theater. 

^ I nssume that John Donovnn hi Iiis playlet is uying 

10 sliow us %vhai; sort of nicmality is produced when people 
i got nil their idens from t'lccironic media. Although I am 

'•% mvc he docs not rcnllzc it, to the vKicm that thuro is any 

^ iruili in Mr. X5onovan's parody, he hnn presanied nn 

5 excellent nrginnent In favor of my point of view. What 



he hns done, of coium is to give m a glimpse of two 7 3 
electronic illiterntc^i, jseople whom responses to nieclin Inrk 
clisn iniiiuiiion, taste, t!c]jth, or anything else. The (lucHtion 
one must put to Mr. Donovan Will you be ^ati^nccl 
merely to cicplorc this situaiion, or, us a tenches tlo yon 
wnnt to do ^^Oinething iinporiant about k? 

At this point, I want merely to rcrorcl my astofihhmont 
at Lee Deighlon*s nttcmpt to di^irredit niy iHlicle by ob= 
servhig that, with the exception of thoHc hi renieclial read- 
ing, there are no teachcrH of rending. J had never come 
acro^iS this particuhn^ arginnent before and, with any hick, 
perhapH 1 can avoid it in the future, J want also to thank 
Hob Hogan for jniroducing n modicum of charni into 
this debate and to alert him to tlie strong likeliliood that 
when hh dnugliters are listening to records, something more 
than ^'fiJling up acoustic space*' is going on. However, 
Hince he is, and has been for some time, an aclvocaie of 
multimedia Iherncy, I am in hopes that he will discover, 
for himself, exnctly whnt h happening. Moreover, once 
he discovers this, I triist that he will snake of his insight 
an obliviscentUmi, 

Finally, as Sherlock Holmes nn'ght say, there is the 
cm Ions case of Robert Beck. 1 have been told his article 
IS an illustration of his humor, I don't understand the 
humor myself— perhaps some readers wilL 

As best ns I tmderstnnd w^hat 1 wrote, these are the 
main points I tried to make In the article: that prinl: is ^ 
no longer the dominant mediuni of comtnunicntion in 
our cultme, that the schools are acting as if it werei and 
that this fact has, and will coiitinuc to have, broad politicnl 
implicniions. I tried to specify the nature of those im- 
plications by advancing the view that new medin are 
tlisruptlve of trndltional patterns of thought and social 
orgiini^ation and that luiless the hcIuk)! assumes a centra] 
role in helping youth understand the new media/ wc are ^ 
ail headed for evqn niore trouble than we arc alrendy in, J 
I am arguing that hi the face of imprecedentcd medin | 
Innovation, it is rerictionary to hold to the view that I 
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nothing can tnk. ,he ph.cc of print. J, h niso ci„,nl. a 
o .ne.l,a will be u.king ,h. phuc of pnnt-=i„cle.d, 

nppcm-. Jini u« pa^.,r will be (ha. been) rcdured, ,„d 
.t c:nn never have ,hc .ainc nmuuu^ i, hnd i„ nu' 

contt'pi of an echunictl person. 

Jl h quUc passible, US NoiMc hnvc .ifMgcsicd. ilnn d,c 
spoken word Will nssunm nn imponnnvu in puhlfr nflnlrs 
<|uue beyond nnyihing we arc aec:„s,un,ed ,o I don't 
wmu to .inn a now argun.cni. b„i at the present time 
.d.oolH do not pay nuicb ancntion to ih, dcvciop.ncnt 
^W. oral power. Reading smre. are nb.nulnntly available 
\ here are tJ.e «earc, ihnt leli us J,ow we!) or bndlv on,' 
dnidren spcnk? ^vherc are our -re-neciial «penkincr 
teachers- (Now, if anyone .ays d,at .peaking 
nnpnnant a. rendhig „r that .peaking doe.n't ,;;ed:,o be 
i.H.ght berause n .s done so well, then I'll give np ) Jn ' 

.o„ld not Hlentdy our.clvc. wid, d,e idea ihai only 
hroMgb prnu ean we edneate the in,ngina,ion or e„l,ivate 
H'f'nod and prca«e though,. To do so i, ,o .hirk rc^ 
spcniH.bdny and to nn.interprot history, both of which 
•ilways rcsuh m very bat! politics. 




e End. • • 



or the Beginning . • . 
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